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Boal,    Dr.   Albert 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  FRIEND. 


Pekin,    111. 


Ottawa,  111.  -L.D.- Debates 


Arrival  of  Dr.  Albert  Boal  in  St.  Louis 
Last  Night. 


The  Veteran  Physician's   Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Lincoln— Was  in  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  Early  in  the  40s 
and  Voted  for  Him  for  Unit- 
ed States  Senator. 


An  old  gray-haired  man,  whose  frame  has 
withstood  the  assaults  of.  00  winters,  but 
who  walks  erect,  with  a  firm  step,  walked 
about  the  corridors  of  the  Lindell  Hotel  last 
evening,  and  it  was  long  after  midnight 
before  he  retired  to  his  room.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  modishly  cut  dark  suit,  wore  a 
standing  collar  of  the  latest  design  and  a 
neat  black  cravat,  and  his  hat  was  a  derby 
of  the  block  usually  worn  by  business  men. 
The  man  is  Dr.  Robert  Boal,  and  despite  his 
advanced  age  he  completed  during  the  day 
a  journey  of  150  miles  from  his  home  at 
Lacon.  1)1. 

Dr.  Boal  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Med- 
ical Association,  which  meets  in  East  St; 
Louis  this  morning,  and  one  of  its  founders. 
He  has  been  a  practicing  physician  in  Illi- 
nois for  sixty-one  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
note  before  the  war  and  a  warm  personal 
friend  and  associate  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

While  surrounded  last  night  by  a  group  of 


,  of  the  Illinois  Legislatui 


Fo 

Dr.   Boal   came   "West  in   1834  and  visited 
St.  Louis  and  Eastern  Missouri,  then  took 
horseback  tour  through  Central  Illinois.  D< 
ciding  to  locate  in   Illinois,  he  returned  t 
Cincinnati,   and    boarding   a  boat  with   his 


family 
'   er  t.   .  . 
.  Wishing 


to  St.  Louis,  then  went  up  the 


be  known  that  he  would 

afflict    mankind.    His    first    

busy  one.  Scores  of  people  were  afflicted 
with  malarial  complaints,  and  night  and  day 
his  services  were  in  demand.  At  that  time 
Marshall  County,  in  which  he  located,  in 
eluded  Putnam,  Bureau,  Peoria  and  Mar 
shall  Counties,  while  to-day  it  is  the  small 
est  county  in  the  state.  There  were  a  num 
her  of  physicians  practicing  in 


s  known  as  "sweat  doctors.' 
leir  treatment  consisted  in  administerini 
teas  made  from  native  herbs  and  for  a.l_ 
complaints  recommending  "sweats."  These 
were  secured  by  covering  the  patient  with 
boiling  hot  roasting  ears  and  covering  them 
with  all  the  blankets  in  the  household.  Few 
of  the  patients  were  strong  enough  to  with 


lint    they    \ 


being  totally  depopulated. 

Dr.  Boal  had  but  three  drugs  at  his  com- 
mand. They  were  calomel,  tartar  emetic 
and  auinlne.  To  these  he  added  a  tea, 
made  from  boneset,  a  local  herb.  The 
supply  of  drugs  was  brought  from  St.  Louis 
by  boat  and  quinine  was  at  that  time  quite 
a  luxury,  as  it  cost  from  .$5  to  $7  an  ounce. 
The  calls  made  by  the  doctor  necessitated 
rides  of  from  fifteen  to  eighty  miles,  and 
frequently  be  slept  in  his  buggy  or  even 
stole  naps  while  on  horseback.  With  his 
limited  supply  of  drugs  and  his 
mentof  the"swes'  J~- 
ment.  Dr.  Boal  met  witn  great  succ 
had  more  than  he  could  attend  to. 
time    the    charges    for   services 


ways  figured   at   25 
In    visiting   the   pj  ' 


much  per  call."   but   i 


tile  traveled 

:,    the    physician   fur- 

__jdicines    and   charging    extra 

Quinine  being  so  expensive  was 


nishing   the 

"  -~ing 
.  administered  to 
more  wealthy  settlers.  The  surgical  in- 
struments which  the  doctor  brought  from 
Cincinnati  were  the  best  procurable  at  that 
day,  but  his  surgical  c —  " 

[ions  wt 

limbs,  from  $25  to  ?50,  depending  ( 
condition  of  the  patient.  There  was  nine 
mnnev  in  the  country,  and  the  doctor  was 
paid  for  his  services  in  "truck"— corn,  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  pork  and  other  provender. 

The  extremely  unhealthy  condition  of  the 


country  resulted  in  the  doctor  and  his  fam- 
ily of  a  wife  and  two  boys  being  prostrated 
wtth  malaria,  and  -*hey  wejje  obliged  ta 
spend  their  first  winter  at  Alton,  111.  Condi- 
tions did  not  improve  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  people  began  to  leave  the  wood- 
ed country  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps  and 
Bloughs  and  venture  into  the  prairies,  which 
they  shunned  at  first  as  mariners  do  un- 
navigated  oceans.  In  1842  the  state  was 
nearly  bankrupted  by  the  great  plunges 
Into  internal  improvements,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  money  in  circulation.  As  a 
consequence  Dr.  Boal  had  an  accumulation 
of  provender  in  return  for  his  services 
which  he  could  neigther  use  nor  dispose  of 
in  the  vicinity.  Without  money  to  buy 
medicines,  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  heroic 
measures.  He  notified  his  patients  that  they 
would  have  to  do  without  their  doctor  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Hitching  his  horses  to  a 
wagon  and  loading  it  up  with  wheat,  he 
started  on  an  overland  journey  of  125  miles 
to  Chicago.  He  got  sufficient  money  from 
the  sale  of  his  provender  to  buy  a  stock  of 
drugs  and  have  enough  "shinplasters"  left 
to  give  a  limited  circulating  medium  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  The  journey 
to  and  from  Chicago  was  through  a  sparse- 
ly settled  country,  and  the  doctor  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  camp  over  night  miles 
from  any  habitation. 

In  1862  the  doctor  moved  to  Peoria,  now 
the  second  city  in  size  in  Illinois.  He  was 
made  examining  surgeon  for  the  enrollment 
bosrd,  and  served  in  that  capacity  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Up  to  nearly  the 
time  when  the  war  broke  out  there  was 
much  lawlessness  along  the  river,  and  Dr. 
Boal  recalls  many  striking  and  sensational 
Incidents  of  the  administration  of  mob  law. 
One  of  the  best  stories  he  tells  was  of  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  a  mob  of  regulators 
to  hang  George  Reeves,  a  noted  horse-thief, 
a  few  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Henry. 
The  mob  was  only  prevented  by  Paul  S. 
Gregory,  its  leader,  who,  <it  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  protected  Reeves,  and  aided  him 
In  leaving  the  state. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  residence  in 
Illinois,  Dr.  Boal  took  an  active  interest  in 
politics  and  was  an  ardent  Whig.  His 
first  meeting  with  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
at  Pekin,  111.,  in  1842.  Pekin  is  the  county 
seat  of  Tazewell  County  and  about  twelve 
miles  south  of_Peoria,  on  the  opposite  side 

hich   ( 


_.  _   John   J.   Hardin,    Edward   D. 
Baker    and    Lincoln.      The    contest    waxed 
i  at  first,  but  eventually  a  compromise 


equivalent  to  an  election, . 

was  the  only  Whig  district  in  the  state. 
According  to  the  agreement  Baker  was  to 
get  the  next  term  in  Congress,  and  he  was 
to  be  followed  by  Lincoln.  All  went  well 
at  first.  Hardin  served  his  term.  Then 
Baker  was  elected  and  died  while  in  office. 
A    special    election    was    called    to    fill    the 


and  began  to  rally  his  friends  about  hin._ 
At  this  time  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Boal  explain- 
ing   the    situation   and    asking   for 


Dr.  Boal  had  been  elected  State  Senator 
In  1844,  serving  until  1848.  He  received  the 
letter  in  1846  and  at  once  started  to  stump 
his  district  for  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  elected 
to  Congress.  From  that  time  onward  Lin- 
coln and  Dr.  Boal  were  firm  personal 
friends.  Frequently  Lincoln  came  to  Lacon 
to  attend  court  there,  and  Dr.  Boal  always 
entertained  him  at  his  home.  During  1855- 
57  the  doctor  was  a  member  of  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  residing  .at 
Springfield  during  those  years  he  and  his 
wife  were  often  entertained  by  Lincoln. 
Hardin  and  Baker,  who  were  prominent 
politicians  in  Lincoln's  district,  were  both 
killed  in  battle.  Hardin  died  at  Buena  Vista 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  Baker  at  Ball's 
Bluff  in  the  civil  war. 

It  was  while  Dr.  Boal  was  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  that  Lincoln  entered  the  contest 
for  I'nited  States  Senator  against  Lyman 
Trumbull.  The  doctor  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
ardent  supporters  and  voted  for  him  until 
the  future  President  saw  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause  and  asked  his  friends  to  throw 
upport  to  Trumbull.     The  fund  of 


'  tSSER*  all  that  has  been  saW  or  Lincoln's 

capacity  for  story  telling.  ^ncoin  » 

£££££*£££& 

me  exceptions,  however.  Immedi- 
hul  he  ipL.VnCOinuS.  contest  with  Trum- 
£rr  '^entertained  his  supporters  at  a  din- 
„.V  a"d fJpar-y  laudatory  speeches  were 
3fl&&&  Sffik  Sg?1eeat°nfesWsh0rHo^edve^ 
the.  doctor  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
these  emanated  from  a  desire  to  cheer  up 
Lincoln  in  time  of  defeat  rather  than  to 
belief  in  his  eventual  success.  By  a  strange 

"       of    politics    the      control    of    the 


i   Legisla- 


election   of  Trumbull   ' 

hands   of   five   men   in    

ture.  They  were  John  M.  Palmer,  the  gold 
DrmocraUc  party's  candidate  for  President 
last  fall;  Norman  B.  Judd,  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Prussia  by  Lincoln  soon  after  the 
latter's  inauguration;  Burton  C.  Cook,  of 
the  Senate,  and  Allen  and  Baker,  from 
Madison  County,  in  the  House.  However, 
all  of  these  men  became  firm  friends  and 
supporters  of  Lincoln  in  later  years. 


During  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  cam- 
paign Dr.  Boal  was  v¥ry  close  to  the  mar- 
tyred President.  It  was  during  the  joint 
debates  between  the  two  that  Lincoln  vis- 
ited tlie  doctor  at  his  home.  He  went  to 
Lacon  after  the  joint  debate  with  Douglas 
at  Ottawa,  when  that  statesman  put  the 
famous  series  of  quesions  to  Lincoln.  He 
was  preparing  for  the  next  joint  debate  at 
Freeport,  and  had  made  up  a  list  of  ques- 
L~  -^>k  Douglas  which  he  submitted 
pinion.  One  of  them 
t  Douglas  ii 


to   Dr.    Boal   for   ■ 

was  destined  to  c 

the  slavery  issue,  and  no  matter  how  he 
'-   antago- 


inswered   it,  'Douglas 


after  a  talk  with  Dr.  Boal  he  decided  to  use 
it,   and  did. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
doctor's  reminiscences  is  his  description  of 
his  visits  to  Lincoln  at  Washington  after 
the  latter  became  President.     The  first  visit 


White  House,  just  before  Fort  Sumter  ■*  _ 
fired  on.  Lincoln  received  the  doctor  alone. 
The  President  appeared  worn  and  haggard, 
and  the  doctor  told  him  that  he  did  not  ap- 
pear  to    be   the   old    Lincoln    whom    he   had 


ity    resting 
saying  that  it  was  in.r„_ 
when  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  about  to 
be    decided     and    he    was    expected    to    e 
isely  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  r 


the   welfare  of 
Lincoln's  Illinois  friends. 

The  President  brightened  up  as  he  re- 
called old  campaigning  days  in  the  Sucker 
state.  Finally,  he  was  led  into  relating 
anecdotes,  at  which  he  was  a  master.  He 
told  the  doctor  of  a  visit  to  Washington  of 
Tom  Corwin,  and  how  Corwin  had  gone 
on  an  excursion  to  Mount  Vernon.  While 
at  the  burial  place  of  the  first  President 
Corwin  met  an  aged  darky  who  claimed  to 
have  lived  in  Washington's  time.  The 
darky  declared  that  Washington  s 


immortal,    and    he    was    delighted    to    hear 
any  one  say  that  he  possessed  human  qual- 
ities,   even   though    of   a   questionable   sort. 
Lincoln  told  the  story  and  laughed  heartily 
at  it.     However,  after  a  pleasant  interview, 
when  Dr.   Boal  rose  to  take  his  departure, 
Lincoln's    serious    humor   returned,    and    as 
,   the   doctor   left   the   White   House   the   man 
|  was    no    longer   the    reminiscent    Illincisan, 
but  a  grave  man  with  the  responsibility  of  a 
1   nation  resting  on  him. 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  Lin- 
coln's life,  in  Dr.  Boal's  opinion,  was  the 
campaign  made  against  Lincoln  by  Peter 
Cartwright,  the  pioneer  Methodist  preacher 
of  Illinois,  who  became  famous  for  his  ec- 
centricities. Cartwright  attacked  Lincoln, 
and   sought    to   keep   the   Methodist   Whigs 


the    ground   that 


reminiscences  are  not  of  Lincoln  alone,  £ 
he  talks  entertainingly  of  many  men  whose 
are  famous  in  early  Illinois  history. 


Jeff  Davis,  later  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  was  also  in  that  war.  Davis 
made  some  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
the   conduct   of   the    troops    commanded   by 


a  duel.  Through  the  intervention  of  friends, 
the  meeting-  was  prevented.  A  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  Illinois  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  man  who  had  participated  in  a  duel 
or  sent  a  challenge  should  occupy  public 
office.  The  affair  with  Davis  was  not 
brought  up  against  Bissell  until  it  came 
time  for  him  to  take  his  seat.  Then  the 
Democrats  in  the  state  Legislature  tried  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  the  oath  of  office. 
They  were  prevented  from  carrying  out 
their  design  by  the  Whigs,  among  whom 
was  Dr.  Albert  Boal. 

Dr.  Boal,  at  the  age  of  90  years,  enjoys 
perfect  health,  and  never  retires  until  after 
midnight  He  rises  at  8  in  the  mormiiK- 
When  at  home  he  spends  his  evenings  with  ' 
his  books  and  papers,  as  his  eyesight  is 
unimpaired.  The  doctor  says  his  old  age 
has  been  particularly  pleasant,  as  all  his 
wants  are  supplied,  with  an  abundance  in  i 
!  reserve,  and  he  is  absolutely  content,  with- 


B0DI2JE,   MRS.   HARRIET  BALL 


&  RESIDENT, 
WHO  SANG  FOR 
LINCOLN,  DIES 

Aged  Pittsfield  Woman  Suc- 
cumbs; Sang  at  Lincoln 
Campaign  Rally 

State  Register  Special  Service 

PITTSFIELD,    111.,    Aug.    27 Mrs. 

Harriet  Ball  Bodine,  95,  died  here 
today.  Funeral  services  will  be  con- 
ducted from  the  Eddy  funeral  home 
at  2:30  p.  m.  Monday  in  charge  of 
the  Baptist  minister.  Interment  will 
be  in  the  west  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Bodine  had  always  been  proud 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  campaign  of 
1858,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  candidate 
for  the  senate,  when  making  a  cam- 
paign speech  in  Pittsfield.  took  a 
special  liking  to  her,  then  a  little  girl. 
She  often  told  of  how  she  sang  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  after  the 
speech-making  was  over,  the  former 
president  hunted  her  up  and  asked 
her  to  sing  some  more  for  him, 
which  she  did  while  perched  on  Mr. 
Lincoln's  knee. 

She  told  of  how  she  and  a  hay 
frame  load  of  other  girls  came  to 
Pittsfield  from  Perry  for  the  Lin- 
coln  campaign  rally. 

She  was  born  in  Perry,  on  Feb.  21, 
1843,  and  spent  her  entire  life  in 
Pike  county,  with  the  exception  of 
three  years  when  she  was  in  Bush- 
nell,  111.  Her  husband,  Daniel  H. 
Bodine,  died  Nov.  8,  1883. 

The  surviving  children  are:  John 
Bodine,  Lampson,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Anna 
Fischer,  Randordo  Beach,  Calif.; 
Chancey  Bodine,  Fargo,  N.  D.;  Dan 
Bodine  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Renoud,  both 
of  Pittsfield. 

Mrs.  Bodine  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church,  where  she 
was  a  member  of  the  choir  until  her 
'  advanced  age  made  it  necessary  for 
her  to  discontinue  her  activities. 


Boggs,  Albert  W. 


Familiarity  with  lincoln  "bred  reverence 

Assassination  -  Ford's   theatre 


\Familiarity  With  Lincoln  Bred 
Reverence  Declares  Old  Friend 


(By  the  United  Press.)  /    /«*  * 

Chicago,  Feb.  11. — Abraham  Lincoln 
stalked  from  out  the  maze  of  anecdotes 
and  history  tonight  as  Albert  W.  Boggs 
reminisced  in  a  personal  and  intimate 
fashion  about  the  immortal  president. 
Boggs,  now  81,  was  closely  associated 
with  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  war  days. 
He  followed  his  captain  into  Ford's 
theater  and  witnessed  the  assassina- 
tion. Boggs  attended  the  funeral  and 
as  a  final  chapter  to  the  dramatic 
ries  of  episodes,  attended  the  trial  of 
the  conspirators  and  watched  justice 
meted  out  to  four  of  them  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Sergeant  Boggs,  well  known  as  a 
Lincoln  lecturer  and  quoted  in  many 
histories,  reverently  wore  his  blue  uni- 
form tonight,  the  eve  of  the  birthday 
of  the  martyr. 

"I  stood  at  attention  when  I  first 
met  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said.  "I  was 
taken  to  the  White  House  by  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton,  a  friend  of  the  family. 

"The  ungainly  nobleman  put  his 
hand  on  this  shoulder  and  said,  'Ser- 
geant, it  is  I,  not  you,  who  should 
stand  at  attention.  You  have  suffered 
on  the  battlefield.     I  haven't.' 


"*""  "After  that  I  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  White  House.  My  familiarity 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  bred  reverence.  The 
simplicity  of  the  man  awed  me." 

During  his  reminiscences,  Boggs  al- 
ways referred  to  his  idol  as  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln." He  reverently  i-efrained  from 
calling  the  emancipator  "Abe"  or  "Lin- 
coln." 

Boggs  said  he  was  the  guest  of  his 
cousin,  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Vincent,  on 
the  night  April  14,  1865  at  Ford's  thea- 
ter when  "Our  American  Cousin," 
which  had  just  finished  a  run  of  1,000 
nights  in  New  York  started  its  Wash- 
ington engagement. 

"I,  together  with  the  others,"  he 
said,  "stood  and  applauded  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  his  box.  I  vividly  re- 
member the  shot  that  cracked  out; 
the  confusion  in  the  theater.  I  saw 
the  wounded  president  carried  to  the 
little  house  across  the  street  where  he 
died  the  next  morning." 

Boggs  frequently  goes  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Lincoln's  tomb  at  Springfield. 

There,  he  said,  he  uttered  this 
prayer : 

"Thank  God  I  knew  such  a  man. 
He  has  inspired  me  to  become  a  better 
American  citizen." 


r^f^-^dL 


Great  Emancipator  as  Story  Teller 

By  Collins  Boland • 


TN  the  '80a  my  people  owned  a  little 
booHfetore  at  12%  Wall  street,  New 
York  city,  and  many  prominent  men  of 
those  days  called  there  for  books,  sta- 
tionery and  maps.  Among  others  I  re- 
member Generals  Burnside,  Sickles  and 
many  others.  I  saw  Ellsworth  go  to  his 
unnecessary  martyrdom,  and  I  watched 
Hawkins*  Zouaves  go  down  Broadway, 
as  well  as  the  "Gallant  Sixty-ninth" 
march  with  their  green  flags  flying  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  making  a 
great  deal  of  noise  on  their  way  to  the 
boats,  only  to  be  butchered  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  One  of  my  early 
friends  was  Henry  Hammond,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
United  States  consul  to  Dublin,  He  was 
only  abroad  two  years  and  on  his  re- 
turn I  heard  a  good  many  stories  that 
were  of  considerable  Interest.  He 
formed  «  partnership  with  Treadwell 
Cleveland  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
their  first  office  boy  and  law  student. 
Hammond  knew  Lincoln  quite  well. 

My  father  was  a  native  of  Cynthiana, 
Harrison  county,  Ky.,  and  was  very 
familiar  with  the  life  out  of  which  Lin- 
coln came.  He  himself  was  born  in  a 
log  cabin  and  went  to  a  school  in  the 
rough  backwoods,  and  got  his  education 
in  pretty  much  the  same  way,  his  own 
father  being  a  pioneer.  A  little  later  I 
met  and  knew  Albert  G.  Nicolay  and 
Judge  Blair.  I  cannot  recall  the  many 
sources  definitely  now,  from  which  I 
derived  stories  about  Lincoln,  but  among 
others  I  jot  down  a  few  which  struck 
me  forcibly  for  their  original  wit  and 
peculiar  kind  of  humor.  Many  of  the 
anecdotes  attributed  to  Lincoln  are 
apocryphal,  and  of  the  genuine  ones 
there  are  a  number  that  had  an  earlier 

origin;    he  simply  used  stories  that  wera 

ourrent  on  the  circuit  that  he  had  heard 
from  other  lawyers,  or  picked  up  when 
swinging  around  Southern  Illinois  in 
his  seven  famous  debates.  Some  of  his 
stories  were  originally  what  we  would 
consider  now  a  little  coarse.  Men  talked 
plainly  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  in  those 
days.  Others  were  only  to  make  a  point 
at  that  moment  about  something  then 
in  front  of  him.  He  would  preface  that 
class  of  stories  with  the  remark  gen- 
erally, "That  reminds  me."  Another 
class,  while  they  probably  had  an  actual 
origin,  were  intended  to  give  a  "punch" 
to  a  speech  or  settle  an  argument,  or 
convince  a  jury,  and,  later  in  life,  to  get 
rid  of  endless  callers  who  each  had  an 
ax  to  grind  under  his  coat. 

When  I  was  in  Alton  they  pointed  out 
to  me  a  balcony  from  which  Lincoln  won 
their  hearts  in  his  fifth  debate  and  in  the 
great  room  at  night  I  had  a  story  told 
me,   of  what  is   said   to   have   occurred 

It  was  during  the  great  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Dougles.  The  landlord  in 
those  days  did  not  know  either  Lincoln 
or  Douglas  by  sight.  He  seemed  to 
imagine  they  would  arrive  with  some 
sort  of  a  procession  and  was  keeping  a 
parlor  speciallv  fitted  up  for  one  of  the 
distinguished  guests;  he  did  not  expect 
to  be  honored  by  both  of  them.  So, 
when  a  fat,  bustling,  little  man  came 
in  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the  bar,  he 
took  him  for  a  country  attorney  and 
showed  him  up  to  a  garret-like  room 
on  the  top  floor.  There  were  two  beds 
in  it  and  he  picked  out  the  best  and 
Immediately  commenced  to  retire,  and 
later  at  night  when  a  very  tall  man  with 
a  cape  arrived  on  foot,  having  evidently 
gotten  off  the  stage  at  the  postofflce, 
and  carrying  a  rather  worn  carpet  bag 


thing  along  that 
two  more  tries," 
coin. 

"Yes,  so  you  have." 

'Why,  it's  a  wonder  I  couldn't  think  of 
it.  Why  certainly,  'To  be  or  not  to  be, 
that  is  the  question,  whether  it  is  better 
in  the  mind   to  suffer'  " 

"That  will  do  now,  you'll  have  to  buy 
the  hat.  I  knew  you  didn't  know  it," 
thundered  Douglas. 

"Well,  I  have  one  more  try  yet,"  said 
Abe. 

"Go  ahead,  you  will  have  to  buy  the 
hat." 

"Why,  here  it  is,  'Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,  1  pray  the  Lord  my'  " ■ 

"Well,  well,  so  it  is!  I  didn't  think 
you  knew  it,"  said  Douglas.  "I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  get  the  hat  after  all.  I  didn't 
think  that  you  remembered  the  Lord's 
prayer." 

I  was  reading  this  the  other  day  to 
Mr.  Jungblut,  who  had  lived  in  Alton, 
and  he  heard  the  story  there  as  well  as 
myself,  and  he  told  me  of  another  in- 
stance which  is  also  reputed  to  be  true, 
when  Lincoln  was  haranguing  a  country 
audience.  It  was  his  turn  to  speak 
and  Douglas  was  impatiently  chewing 
tobacco  and  walking  around  and  snort- 
ing.    Finally  Douglas  got  up  and  said: 

"You  men  don't  know  that  my  oppo- 
nent used  to  be  a  bartender — yes,  gen- 
tlemen, selling  whisky  over  the  bar!  and 
yet  he  attempts  to  instruct  you." 

"One  moment,"  said  Lincoln,  getting 
on  his  feet  again,  with  his  tremendous 
voice  commanding  silence,  "One  mo- 
ment. It  is  true  what  the  judge  says. 
I  have  tended  bar — I  did  so  for  a  little 
while  when  a  youth  of  20.  I  sold  it  but* 
I  never  drank  it,  but  I  recollect  very 
distinctly,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bar,  Judge  Douglas  was  our  best  cus- 
tomer and  we  were  both  at  the  bar,  but 
on  different  sides." 

This  started  great  laughter  in  the 
crowd.  "Since  then,"  he  continued.  "I 
have  learnea  Its  great  evli  and  1  have 
never  sold  any  again.  I  have  spoken 
against  it.  I  don't  believe  in  it.  I  have 
never  needed  it  and  it  is  better  to  con- 
fess an  early  fault  and  get  utterly  away 
from  it  than  to  stick  to  the  front  of  the 
bar  as  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
judge  is  still  doing." 

This  created  diversion  in  favor  of 
Lincoln,  in  what  had  been  a  strong 
Douglas  territory. 

At  Washington,  when  quite  often  the 
public  receptions  were  congested,  Lin- 
coln had  a  knack  of  getting  rid  of  peo- 
ple that,  conscious  of  their  own  im- 
portance, wanted  to  block  up  the  pas- 
sage. One  very  big  fellow,  whom  he  had 
slightly  known,  had  been  telling,  not  in 
a  low  tone,  how  overjoyed  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  be  to  meet  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  enormous  size  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  frowns  of  Colonel  Lamon.  When 
he  reached  the  president  he  said: 

"You  don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.    I  am  Flood." 

Lincoln  was  very  tall  and  strong,  and 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  replied: 
"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  you  very  well  in- 
deed," and  then  deftly  but  irresistibly 
pushing  him  along,  he  said,  And  the 
Flood  goes  on." 

John  Wanamaker,  who  was  our  first 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Christian 
commission,  adopted  this  very  method 
for  many  years  and  did  it  so  well  that 
those  who  had  seen  Lincoln  get  rid  of 
the  obstructionists  said  it  was  almost  a 
repetition  of  the  very  movement.  Lin- 
coln's outer  office — we  were  so  demo- 
cratic in  those  days — was  always  crowd- 
ed by  a  lot  of  office-seekers,  men  who 
wanted  a  postoffice,  or  the  names  of 
some  budding  place  changed,  or  a  dis- 
charge for  a  relative  who  had  been   30 


in  Ms  hand,  wanted  to  know  if  he  could 
have  shelter  over  night,  the  landlord 
said: 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  We  expect  im- 
portant company,  but  there  Is  a  little 
fat  man  on  the  top  floor — the  roof  is  a 
little  slanting  though,  but  if  you  don't 
mind  I  can  give  you  a  place  there." 

The  tall  man  smiled  but  said  nothing, 
and  followed  his  host  upstairs.  In  _ 
moment  he  knew  who  was  in  the  othe 
bed,  and  he  grimly  laughed  to  himself 
at  the  landlord's  mistake,  but  he  was 
very  tired,  and  after  undressing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  old  custom  of  his,  he 
quietly  kneeled  at  the  side  of  the  bed 
that  seemed  so  small  to  him.  This  was 
more  than  the  stout  occupant  of  the 
other  bed  could  stand.     He  yelled  out: 

"Now  don't  you  do  that.     You  know 
who   this   is.     Don't   show   off   in   front 
i  of  me." 

|  "Why  is  that  you,  judge,"  exclaimed 
Lincoln,  who  then  continued:  "Why  I 
alwavs  say  a  prayer  before  retiring.  I 
have  been  doing  it  many  years  and" 

"Well,  now,  don't  make  believe  to  me 
that  you  do,  because  I  know  better.  It 
won't  have  any  effect  on  me.  Why,  I 
don't  even  believe  you  know  the  Lord's 
prayer,"  said  Douglas,  partly  sitting  up 
and  reaching  for  a  bottle  he  had  put  on 
a  chair  near-by. 

"Oh,  yes  I  do,  Steve,  yes  I  do.  If  you 
hadn't  asked  me  so  abruptly  I  would 
have  thought  of  it  right  away." 

"I  bet  you  don't  know  the  Lord's 
prayer— I'll  bet  you  a  new  silk  hat  you 
don't  know  it— I'll  buy  it  in  Springfield. 
I  know  you  can't  say  the  Lord's  prayer." 

"Well,"  said  Lincoln,  "I'll  take  your 
bet,  but  I'm  to  have  three  tries."  Three 
tries   was  a  Western  custom. 

"Now  let  me  see,"  and  in  the  delight 
of  "selling"  Stephen  A.,  Lincoln  started 
In,  "Why,  yes,  I  have  It-  When  in  the 
course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political   bonds   which"' 

"Oh,  you  shut  up — you  don't  know 
it,"  burst  in  the  little  giant.  "Why  that 
,  is  the  old  declaration!" 

"Yes,  so  it  is.     I  knew  it  was   some- 


^-..,0  »«  -"_  -«uj,  ui  etomcuuug  or  mat 
kind.  Neither  Colonel  Lamon  nor  Mr. 
Nicolay  could  stem  the  torrent  Occa- 
sionally tall  John  Hay  with  his  gift  of 
tact  and  masterfulness  would  diminish 
the  pressure,  but  he  had  to  go  back  to 
more  important  duties.  Two  of  these 
men  were  the  president's  secretaries  and 
one  of  them,  while  known  as  the  official 
usher,  was  really  the  "buffer"  that  stood 
between  the  tired  president  and  the  un- 
thinking mass  that  wanted  to  use  up 
his  time,  so  precious  to  the  nation.  One 
man  who  had  been  appointed  postmaster 
at  Wapping  Falls,  had  spelled  it  in  the 
application  Weeping  Falls  and  his  errand 
was  to  have  the  name  of  the  place 
changed  to  an  Indian  name  which  was 
equally  badly  spelled.  The  president  did 
not  consider  it  his  business,  and  while 
he  was  willing  to  be  good-natured,  yet 
he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  particular 
party.  The  man  went  in  and  saw  Lin- 
coln looking  up  from  a  tremendous  pile 
of  papers.     He  said: 

"Oh,  yes — well,  I  think  Longfellow 
will  help  you.  Minnehaha  is  said  to  be 
laughing  waters — suppose  you  call  the 
place  Minneboohoo!" 

The  man  crept  out,  crestfallen. 

The  ability  to  quickly  think  of  some- 
thing that  would  provoke  a  laugh,  or 
turn  public  opinion  in  another  direction, 
which  he  had  acquired  m  his  earlier 
law  practice  in  front  of  backwoods 
juries  in  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
stood  him  in  great  favor  in  the  White 
House,  but  he  never  told  a  cruel,  an 
unkind,  or  a  malicious  story.  He  had 
charity,  to  use  his  own  expression,  to 
all;  and  malice  toward  none.  A  volume 
could  be  filled  with  stories  similar  to 
the  above,  a  great  number  of  which  have 
their  foundation  in  fact.  Some  of  them 
would  vary,  because  Lincoln  did  not  al- 
ways tell  the  same  stories  in  the  same 
way,  nor  for  the  same  purpose.  But  his 
stories  were  effective,  quickly  under- 
stood and  always  served  a  good  end.  He 
used  to  say  "they  rested  him."  It  was 
the  only  vent,  the  only  let-up,  largely 
the  only  change  that  our  tired,  over- 
worked, greatest  of  executives,  ever  had. 
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Kiwanis  Club  Hears 
Talk  On  Lincoln 

Anecdotes  from  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  related 
by  Frank  B.  Borries  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Lexington  Kiwanis 
Club  yesterday  at  the  Lafayette 
Hotel. 

Speaking  on  Lincoln's  humor 
and  wit,  Borries  said  the  six-foot- 
four  president  once  elected  to 
fight  with  sledge  hammers  in  six 
feet  of  water  when  challenged  to 
a  duel  by  a  man  who  stood  only 
five  feet,  seven  inches. 

Before  telling  the  humorous 
stories  about  the  Civil  War  presi- 
dent, Borries  pointed  out  that  he 
was  not  a  historian  but  only  a 
reader  of  Lincolniana.  _ 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by 
Rupert  Jernigan.  Ralph  Wenzel, 
Kiwanis  president,  presided  at  the 
meeting.  :'  -.*•' 


Bowden,    3oyle 


Washington  -   shook  hands 


I  DOYLE  BOWDEN,  one  of  Law- 
rence county's  two  Civil  War  vet- 
erans, has  as  one  of  his  most  vivid 
memories  of  war  days  the  time  he 
shook  hands  with  President  Lin- 
coln while  he  was  on  furlough  in 
Washington.  Bowden  lives  at  Hu- 
ron. 


Bower,    Emi%   ^eriolao 
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Charleston,  111. 
L.-2.   Debate 


LINCOLNJOKE  DIES 

Mrs.  Emily  Bower,  92,  Al- 
most Put  Prank  Over 


Church  Worker  Dies 


Mrs.  Emily  Perisho  Bower,  who 
as  a  young  Illinois  girl  actively  in- 
terested in  Democratic  politics  al- 
most succeeded  in  playing  a  politi- 
cal prank  on  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  the  heated  campaign  of 
1860,  was  dead  today  at  92. 

Mrs.  Bower,  who  had  lived  the 
hard  but  picturesque  life  of  a  pion- 
eer midwestern  family  in  the  days 
before  the  Civil  War,  died  Satur- 
day night  at  her  home,  1835  W.  58th 
Street,  after  more  than  a  year's 
illness. 

This  daughter  of  Isaac  Perisho, 
Illinois  backwoodsman  who  often 
engaged  in  rail-splitting  contests 
with  Lincoln  and  always  insisted 
that  he  was  the  better  rail-splitter, 
was  born  April  6,  1846,  in  Edgar 
County,  Illinois.  The  log  cabin  in 
which  she  was  born  still  stands. 

The  Perisho  family  later  moved 
to  Charleston  in  neighboring  Coles 
County,  where  Thomas  Lincoln 
moved  in  1830,  bringing  with  him 
his  21 -year-old  son,  Abe.  Two  years 
later  young  Lincoln,  after  a  brief 
career  as  clerk,  trader  and  river 
man,  made  an  inconspicuous  entry 
into  political  life  in  Sangamor 
County,  and  it  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  residents  of  Coles  County 
that  the  gangling  Lincoln  they  knew 
would  speak  to  them  28  years  later 
as  a  candidate  for  president. 
Tried  Prank  With  Picture 

Mrs.  Bower,  who  was  14  at  the 
time  Lincoln  staged  one  of  his  fa- 
mous debates  with  Stephen  . 
Douglas  in  Charleston,  gained  entry 
one  afternoon  into  the  house  where 
Lincoln  was  to  spend  the  night. 
With  the  help  of  several  friends, 
also  Democratic,  she  was  able  to 
hang  a  portrait  of  Douglas  o1 
bedstead  in  Lincoln's  room,  their 
object  being  to  put  Lincoln 
Douglas'  feet."  The  landlady,  how- 
ever, discovered  the  picture  before 
Lincoln  retired,  and  had  it  removed. 
Mrs.  Bower  was  an  active  church 
worker  in  eastern  Illinois  and  for 
a  number  of  years  was  a  state  lec- 
turer for  the  Grange.  She  and  her 
husband,  Oliver  C.  Bower,  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1891.  Mr.  Bower  en- 
tered the  commission  business  in 
the  stockyards  here,  remaining  in 
the  business  until  his  death  in  1917. 
Active  in  church  circles  in  Cleve- 
land for  more  than  40  years,  Mrs. 
Bower  taught  Sunday  school  classes 
at  Franklin  Circle  Christian  Church 
until  1936.  She  helped  found  the 
Cleveland  Christian  Home  for  Chil- 
dren and  was  instrumental  in  its 
development. 


MRS.  EMILY  PERISHO  BOWER 

worked  for  the  woolen  mill  as  a 
salesman,  but  when  the  first  oil 
wells  were  brought  in  he  decided  to 
enter  the  promising  industry.  He 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1891  and  was 
a  master  mechanic  for  the  old 
Cleveland  Terminal  &  Valley  Rail- 
road, now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad.  He  remained  with 
the  company  until  1914,  when  he 
became  a  shop  foreman  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  for  which 
he  worked  until  his  retirement  in 
1922. 
Three  sons,  Ralph,  Harry  and  Dr. 


MRS.  BOWER,  93, 

PLAYED  JOKE  ON 

LINCOLN,  DIES 

Daughter   of   Pioneer   Illinois 

Family  Succumbs;  Rites 

Tomorrow 


Mrs.  Emily  Perisho  Bower,  93,  who 
as  a  girPof  14  hung  a  picture  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  over  the  bed- 
stead of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Charleston,  111.,  was  dead  today  at 
her  home,  1835  W.  58th  street. 

Mrs.  Bower,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Perisho,  pioneer  of  the  middle-west 
before  the  Civil  War,  almost  got 
away  with  the  plan  to  put  Lincoln 
"at  Douglas'  feet."  However,  the 
landlady  in  the  house  where  Lin- 
coln was  staying,  discovered  the 
prank  and  removed  the  picture. 

That  all  happened  back  in  1860 
when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  pre- 
paring in  Illinois  to  engage  in  one 
of  their  noted  debates.  In  later 
lears  she  became  an  active  church 
worker  in  eastern  Illinois  and  was 
at  one  time  state  lecturer  for  the 
Grange. 

For  many  years  the  family  lived 
in  Charleston.  111.,  in  the  county  ad- 
jacent to  Lincoln's  residence.  Mr. 
Perisho  frequently  engaged  in  rail 
splitting  contests  with  young  Lin- 
coln and  according  to  his  daughter 
always  maintained  he  was  the  bet- 
ter splitter. 

In  1891  Mrs.  Bower  and  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Oliver  C.  Bower,  came 
k>  Cleveland.  Mr.  Bower  engaged 
•^ere  in  the  stockyards  commission 
«usiness,  founding  the  firm  of 
Bower  &  Bower,  of  which  their. son, 
Arthur  E.  is  now  owner  and  man- 
ager. 

Mrs.  Bower  continued  her  church 
activities  here  and  for  40  years  de- 
moted herself  to  the  affairs  of  the 
■franklin  Circle  Christian  Church 
There  she  taught  'Sunday  School. 
Mae  was  a  cofounder  of  the  Cleve- 
and  Christian  Home  for  Children 
"2nd  played  a  large  part  in  its  de- 
velopment. The  Rev.  Fernando  H. 
Groom,  pastor  of  Franklin  Circle 
Church,  will  conduct  services  at  10 
a.  m.  tomorrow  at  the  church.  Bu- 
rial will  be  in  the  family  plot  in 
Charleston,  111. 

Besides  her  son,  Mrs.  Bower  is 
survived  by  three  grandchildren, 
Mrs.  Lou  Emily  Kanzeg,  Millard 
Bower  and  Oliver  Bower,  who  live 
on  the  old  family  estate  in  Illinois. 


John  C. 


Lincoln,   greatest   among  many  noted  men 


LINCOLN  THE  GREATEST. 


L.   visited  in  parents'   home 


i  anecdotes  of  Abraham 
TColn,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
in  the  home  of  his  parents,  John  C. 
Boyd  of  Kansas  City,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Rotary  Club  at  its 
luncheon  today  at  the  Robidoux 
lived  to  meet  many  men  who  have 
been  world  famous  during  the  last 
few  decades.  Yet,  he  said,  he  re- 
gards Lincoln  as  the  greatest  of  all. 

"Great  ■Personalities  I  Have 
;  Known"  was  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Boyd,  who  related  many  interesting 
incidents  of  his  various  meetings. 
In. South  Africa,  where  he  spent  six 
years  representing  a  big  American 
business  house,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Jans  Smutz,  whom 
he  regards  as  the  greatest  states- 
man of  the  British  commonwealths. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  for  years  the 
czar  of  the  national  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Boyd. 

H.  Rider  Haggard,  the  noted 
English  author,  was  among  his  ac- 
quaintances and  took  Mr.  Boyd  to 
the  funeral  of  Oom  Paul  Krugar, 
South  African  statesman.  Another 
great  personage  met  by  Mr.  Boyd 
in  South  Africa  was  Mrs.  Olive 
Schreiner,  the  author  of  "A  South 
African  Farm,"  regarded  by  many 
as  the  greatest  African  novel. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  said  Mr.  Boyd.  He  pre- 
ferred action.  The  speaker  was  a 
personal  friend  of  the  general.  Gen. 
'Lew  Wallace,  author  of  "Ben-Hur," 
was  a  real  Christian  gentleman, 
said  Mr.  Boyd. 

He  regarded  Champ  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  great  man  and  said 
Champ  Clark  could  quote  more  of 
the  Bible  correctly  than  any  man 
on  the  speaking  platform  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Another  Mis- 
sourian,  Mark  Twain,  was  not  only 
a  humorist  but  a  philosopher,  said 
Mr.  Boyd.  Mark  Twain  wrote  him 
a.  yearly  letter  for  ten  or  twelve 
/ears. 

Teddy  Roosevelt,  Doctor  Jameson 
Df  the  famous  Jameson  raid  in 
3outh  Africa,  and  others  here  and 
abroad  were  known  to  Mr.  Boyd 
personally. 

An  entertainment  feature  was  the 
rlancing  of  Miss  Helen  Fishman  ac- 
^rnDanied  by  Mrs.   Ben  Rosenthal 
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BRADSTREET,    E.   P. 


Beat  L.    at  game   of  chess 


BEAT  LINCOLN  AT  CHESS. 


Cincinnati  Lawyer  Recalls  Game  at 
Hannibal,    Mo.,    70    Years    Ago. 

CINCINNATI,  May  31  yP).-E.  P. 
Bradstreet,  aged  96,  a  Cincinnati  law- 
yer, likes  to  remember  on  Memorial 
Day  a  game  of  chess  he  played  in  a 
hotel  room  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  seventy 
years  ago. 

His  opponent  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Bradstreet  won. 

Bradstreet  is  the  nestor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati bar.  He  is  physically  active 
and  mentally  alert  in  spite  of  his  years. 

He  met  Lincoln  on  a  train  when  the 
latter  was  on  his  way  back  from  the' 
West  after  his  debates  with  Douglas  in 
1858.  Lincoln  had  gone  to  the  Yellow- 
stone country  for  a  vacation. 

Bradstreet  was  in  the  same  day 
coach  -  with  Lincoln  and  his  party, 
which  included  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  of  Illinois. 

"Throughout  the  long  ride,"  said 
Bradstreet,  "Lincoln  entertained  his 
companions  with  jokes  and  stories.  I 
did  not  know  who  this  gaunt,  homely 
man  was,  but  evidently  he  was  a 
leader.  I  made  inquiries  and  found 
out  it  was  the  Lincoln  who  had  made 
j  a  national  impression  by  his  debates 
|  with  Douglas. 

"Reaching  Hannibal,  my  wife  and  I 
went  to  a  hotel  to  await  arrival  of  our 
steamer.  She  and  I  were  playing  chess 
in  one  of  the  public  rooms  when  Lin- 
coln came  in  the  back  door  and,  look- 
ing up,    I  found   him   standing   by   my 

"We  invited  him  to  join  and  I  played 
chess  with  him  until  his  steamboat  | 
!  whistle  blew.  Lincoln  studied  the  board  ] 
for  a  few  minutes,  saw  that  he  was  at 
a  disadvantage  and  then  said  gracious- 
ly, 'I  give  you  the  game.'  " 


adstreet,  Edward  P. 


E.  P,  BRADSTREET 
DIEfrlTAGEOFlOO 


Was  Oldest  Graduate  of  Yale, 

/Which  He  Left  in  1853,  and 

Nestor  of  Ohio  Bar. 


PLAYED   LINCOLN  AT  CHESS 


Wet    Future    President   In    Hanniba 

(Mo.)   I-jotel  in  1858  and  Asked 

Him  to  Have  a  Game. 


CINCINNATI,  Feb.  14  C5>).-Ed- 
•ward  P.  Bradstreet,  oldest  graduate 
of  Yale  and  nestor  of  the  Ohio  bar, 
died  at  his  home  here  early  today. 
He  was  100  years  old. 

Until  nearly  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Bradstreet  had  maintained  his  law 
office  and  had  taken  a-  prominent 
part  in  civic  affairs.  Recently  he 
tyas  critically  ill,  but  rallied. 

He  was  a  member  of  'the  famous 
class  of  .'53  at  Yale,  which  had  111 
members  at  graduation.  When  he 
celebrated  his  100th  birthday  on 
June  5  he  was  honored  by  the  Yale 
Club  of  Cincinnati  at  a  dinner. 
Taught  School  for  a  While. 

Born  at  Vermilion,  Ohio,  Mr.  Brad- 
street, before  going  to  Yale,  attended 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land, which  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Ingalls  Bradstreet,  had 
helped  to  establish.  After  receiving 
his  B.  A.  at  Yale,  he  came  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  read  law  and 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  1857 
he  obtained  his  master's  degree  at 
Yale  and  in  the  same  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  During  his  career 
Jie  at  one  time  was  personal  attor- 
ney to  the  late  Eugene  Zimmerman, 
{lather  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gymnasium  and  Athletic 
Club  since  1854,  the  year  after  its 
founding.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
fcaily  exercise  and  continued  daily 
(Walks  almost  throughout  his  life. 

When  he  went  to  Western  Reserve 
9t  was  his  intention  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  but  because  of  a  weakness 
Of  his  throat,  which  at  times  made 
It  impossible  for  him  to  talk  aloud, 
he  was  compelled  to  change  his 
plans. 


1  by  Yale  at  Century  Mark. 

i    NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  Feb.  14  UP). 
I^The   death  today   in    Ohio   of   Ed- 


ward P.  Bradstreet  recalled  at  Yale 
University  that  on  his  100th  birthday 
anniversary  last  June  a  message  of 
greeting  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
university.  The  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  living  graduate-  of  Yale 
now  passes  to  Dr.  Virgil  M.  Dow  of 
this  city,  who  is  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  class  of  '56  (the  late  United 
States  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Dcpew's 
class).  Dr.  Dow  has  been  ill  and 
bedridden  for   several  years. 

His  Meeting  With  Lincoln. 

In  1858  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  his 
wife  were  playing  chess  in  a  public 
room  of  a  hotel  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
when,  they  looked  up  to  find  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whom  they  knew  only 
by  reputation,  watching  the  game. 
"We  invited  him  to  join  us,"  said 
Mr.  Bradstreet  in  recent  years,  "and 
I  played  with  him  until  his  steamboat 
whistle  blew.  Then  Lincoln  studied 
the  board  for  a  moment,  saw  that  he 
was  at  a  disadvantage,  and  remarked 
graciously:     'I  give  you  the  game.1  " 

As  is  customary  on  one's  hundredth 
birthday,  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  asked 
the  sfecret  of  his  longevity.  "Well, 
one  reason  I  can  think  of,"  he  an- 
swered, "is  that  I  have  been  moder- 
ate in  all  things.  That  includes 
drinking.  People  should  be  particu- 
larly moderate  in  that  direction.  Yet 
I  do  not  believe  in  prohibition.  It 
is  the  wrong  way  to  control  drink. 
People  should  be  taught  to  be  tem- 
perate. Prohibtion  is  the  greatest 
problem    confronting   us    today." 


New  York  Times 
FeD.  15,  1931 


Bradwell,    (Judge)  James  3. 

JUDGE    BRADWELL  COLLECTIONS. 

"/TVHERE  are  tw.  ,gs  In  connection 

I  with  the  life  <,-  .  >raham  Lincoln," 
1  said  Judge  P'adweil,  of  Chicago, 
"which  will  alwa.  i  impress  me.  One 
is  associated  with  ,  s  life,  the  other  with 
his  death.  I  have  he  ),  from  his  own  hand, 
his  deflniit 
me  still  1 
made.    These  are  the  lines- 

"  'As  I  would  not  be  a  sla^e,  so  1  would  not 
be  a  master.'  This  expre's*es  ™y  ldef.  , 
democracy,  and  whatever  <Uffers  from  this, 
to  the  extent  of  the  dlftu-e?nce'  is  n0  democ- 
^"The  absolute  sense  of  e<!l"allty  which  un- 
derlies this  sentiment  seei™3  t0  have  been 
a  keynote  of  the  man's  cnfiracter. 

"It  was  not  so  much  that  Lincoln  believed 
in  the  unalterable  e^-"*'*  ', of  a11  nl,en~  , 
the  truth  that  all  mf  n  P  m  ere"!?'  ?""al 
does  not  Involve  that  o!,iictrine— but  that 
he  believed  unalterably  inj  an  equity  which 
insured  to  each  man,  qf  whatever  race,  pre- 
cisely that  reward  which  his  labors  could 
earn  for  him.  This  d.efinit.'on  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  one  of  his  speeches  at  vpringfield,  as  de- 
tailed in  a  recent  issue \  of  The  Sunday 
Times-Herald: 


a  slave  at  one  time,  but  he  is  la  free  man  now;  and 
I  used  to  be  a  slave,  and  nc,w  I  am  so  free  that 
they  allow  me  to  practice  law.1 

"For  the  flash  of  humor  illumined  all  his 
doctrines,  and  the  truth  ,wias  better  under- 
stood- and  further  carri,  -A  because  of  the 
savor  of  humanity  which  h&  imparted  to  it. 

"The  other  event  which  Ibis  name  recalls 
most  vividly,"  continued  Hudge  Bradwell, 
"is  that  night  when  his  boiij  lay  in  state  here 
in  the  old  courthouse.  No  one  can  describe  < 
the  awful  solemnity  of  $">,$  occasion.  For  ■ 
nearly  a  week  we  had  mo  a^ied  as  no  nation 
was  ever  before  called  u.p0'n  ib  fi-*?urn.  and 
then  his  slain  body  was  to,'Uj>ht  he:re',  and 
W  --~id  solemn  wajtch  n  x.  I  sha  11  neve" 
forget  the  ni&ht  when  'hf.rS  .'.."state. 

The  whole  gveat  buildi  ,dS  draped  with 
black  and  all  the  early  heirs  of  the  night  the 
people  had  gone  about  tie  city  so  sadly  de- 
pressed that  it  seemed  t(ey  had  no  interest 
for  other  things.  And  t'?n  at  midnight, 
away  up  there  in  the  dome  ?  the  silent  build- 
i  dirge — the 

What  the  musie  "s 
persons  who  composed  the  choir  might  be 
easily  learned.  I  do  not  remember  that. 
But  I  do  remember,  and  I  always  shall  re- 
member, the  fearful  impressiveness  of  that 

!  "Midnight,  and  the  murdered  chief  of  my 
nation  lying  in  state  below.  The  war  was 
scarcely  over.  The  country  was  in  a  tur- 
moil. Everything  was  unsettled.  No  man 
knew  what  the  next  day  would  bring  forth. 
And  this  chaos  haunted  us,  and  impressed 
us,  and  added  to  the  marvelous  effect  of  that 
midnight  music.    I  shall  never  forget  it." 


n  Loughborough, 

ras  brought  to  Amer- 
by  his   pari'.' 
a  babe.    The 


d  the  legisla- 

in    18.73     and 

e  first  judge  to  hold  that 

Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Press  Club.  He  has  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Legal  News  Company. 
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BHADY,   MICHAEL   E. 

SAW  CONVENTION 
THAT  NOMINATED 
LINCOLN  IN  1860 


Chicago  -  Wigwam 


Michael  E.  Brady  Tells  of 

School  Dismissal  to  Fill 

Up  the  Wigwam. 


Michael  E.  Brady's  eyes  twinkle  to- 
day. It  is  the  same  twinkle  they  had 
when  Brady  and  other  children  of 
the  Kinzie  school  went  to  the  opening 
of  the  republican  national  conven- 
tion in  the  Wigwam  in  1860. 

'All    the    public    school    children 


were  sent  to  the  Wigwam  to  help  fill 
it  up  that  day,"  said  Mr.  Brady,  a 
wiry  man  of  84.  "The  Wigwam  was  a 
gigantic  structure  at  Lake  and  Mar- 
ket streets,  erected  purposely  for  the 
convention." 

Horses  Sank  in  Mud. 

Mr.  Brady  described  the  territory 
around  the  Wigwam  in  those  days.  ' 

"After  a  hard  rain  the  streets  were 
so  muddy  that  the  horses  couldn't  get 
through.  They  sank  into  the  mud 
and  it  was  some  job  getting  them  out. 
out. 

"Indians  lived  just  west  of  the  Kin- 
zie street  bridge.  They  would  come 
to  town  and  shoot  arrows  at  coins 
set  up  on  the  ground  fifteen  paces 
away.  If  they  hit  the  coins  they 
could  keep  them. 

"The  children  had  to  go  out  and 
get  water  for  household  use  from  the 
lake  or  from  springs.  River  water  was 
not  fit  to  drink.  I  was  born  at  La- 
Salle  street  and  Grand  avenue  and 
when  the  republican  convention  came 


here  I  remember  that  North  avenue 
was  a  wilderness." 

Believes  in  Hard  Work. 

Mr.  Brady,  a  great-grandfather, 
lives  at  1248  Norwood  avenue,  al- 
though he  lived  at  the  LaSalle  street 
location  for  seventy-five  years.  Un- 
til a  short  while  ago  he  had  a  gaso- 
line station  there  and  worked  in  it 
himself.  Hard  work,  Mr.  Brady  be- 
lieves, keeps  one  young  and  fit. 

"I  remember  the  parades  by  torch- 
light preceding  Lincoln's  election.  We 
kids  liked  to  follow  them.  And  then," 
he  said,  "I  remember  getting  into  a 
long  line  that  filed  past  the  bier  as 
his  body  lay  in  state  at  the  court- 
house." 
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Brady,  Michael .E. 


Saw  Lincoln  Convention 

TVTICHAEL  E.  BRADY,  of  Chicago,  a  young  man 
JLrJrof  84  years,  recently  told  a  very  interesting  story 
or  the  convention  days  of  1860  which  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President. 

•  Mr.  Brady  said :  "All  the  public  school  children  were 
sent  to  the  Wigwam  to  help  fill  it  up  that  day.  The 
Wigwam  was  a  gigantic  structure  at  Lake  and  Mar- 
ket streets,  erected  purposely  for  the  convention." 

Mr.  Brady  described  the  territory  around  the  Wig- 
wam in  those  days :  "After  a  hard  rain  the  streets  were 
so  muddy  that  the  horses  couldn't  get  through.  They 
sank  into  the  mud  and  it  was  some  job  getting  them 
out. 

"Indians  lived  just  west  of  the  Kinzie  street  bridge. 
They  would  come  to  town  and  shoot  arrows  at  coins 
set  up  on  the  ground  fifteen  paces  away.  If  they  hit 
the  coins  they  could  keep  them. 

"The  children  had  to  go  out  and  get  water  for 
household  use  from  the  lake  or  from  springs.  River 
water  was  not  fit  to  drink.  I  was  born  at  La  Salle 
street  and  Grand  avenue  and  when  the  Republican 
convention  came  here  I  remember  that  North  avenue 
was  a  wilderness. 

"I  remember  the  parades  by  torchlight  preceding 
Lincoln's  election.  We  kids  liked  to  follow  them.  And 
then,  I  remember  getting  into  a  long  line  that  filed 
past  the  bier  as  his  body  lay  in  state  at  the  court- 
house." 

Mr.  Brady,  a  great-grandfather,  lives  at  1248  Nor- 
wood avenue,  although  he  lived  at  the  La  Salle  street 
location  for  75  years.  Until  a  short  time  ago  he  had 
a  gasoline  station  there  and  worked  in  it  himself.  Hard 
work,  according  to  Mr.  Brady,  keeps  one  young  and  fit. 

C  Never  yet  has  any  great  national  problem  been  solved 
permanently  by  soaking  the  tax  payer. 

#  a  & 

C  Among  the  evidence  the  jury  must  consider  is  the  evident 
fact  that  most  of  the  witnesses  are  lying. 

it  a  £ 
C  So  they  want  a  new  tax  that  will  be  painless.    Well,  the 
fellow  who  left  the  estate  doesn't  feel  anything. 

£  *  a 
C  You  can  say  one  thing  for  bootleg  gasoline.    It  may  be 
unlawful  but  it  doesn't  eat  the  inside  of  your  cylinders. 

The  Mid-West  Review 
February,  1932 


Bramr.a''  .   Edward 


Talked  with  Mrs.   Lincoln  twice 


Chicago 

fixed  ice  box  for  Mrs.    L. 


Fixed  Lincoln  Icebox 


Edward  Brammall,  Benton  Harbor  Pioneer,  Tells  Of  Chat 
He  Had  With  Wife  Of  Emancipator 


J 


F.DVYAK! 


D  BRAMMALL 


Lincoln's  birthday — today — always 
brings  memories  to  Edward  Bram- 
mall, Benton  Harbor  pioneer  and  well 
known  dealer  in  plumbing  and  mill 
supplies. 

For  Mr.  Brammall  not  only  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  Chicago,  but 
later,  after  Lincoln  was  dead,  he  re- 
paired an  icebox  in  the  Lincoln  home 
in  Chicago. 

Chats  With  Mrs.  Lincoln 

Aftfr  Lincoln's  death  Mrs.  Lincoln 
lived  with  her  childern  for  a  time  in 
Chicago.  The  Lincoln  home  was  on  | 
Washington  street,  between  Des-  , 
plaincs  and  Union,  in  Chicago,  i 
Nearby  was  a  tinshop  where  Edward  j 
Brammall,  a  slip  of  a  boy,  was  learn- 
ing his  trade  of  tinsmith. 

"One  day,"  recounts  Mr.  Brammall, 
"Robert  Lincoln  came  into  the  shop 
and  told  me  that  his  mother  wanted 
somebody  to  come  over  and  fix  their  ' 
icebox,  as  it  was  leaking.  The  boss 
sent  me  over  to  the  Lincoln  home. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  met  me.  She  seemed 
rather  surprised  that  a  youngster  had 
been  sent  over  and  she  said,  'Aren't 
you  pretty  young  for  the  job.'  I  said, 
'No,  I  guess  not.'  " 

Chats  With  Mrs.  Lincoln 

Mrs.   Lincoln,  says  Mr.  Brammall, 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  13) 


n  to  Page 


was  dressed  in  black  and  wore  a  bon- 
net effect.  "She  was  very  pleasant 
and  chatted  with  me."  continued  the 
local  man.  "I  think  I  know  why  she 
wanted  to  talk  with  me.  Being  Eng- 
lish, I  dropped  my  'h's'  and  I  think 
she  was  rather  amused." 

That  Was  In  18G6. 

Mr.  Brammall  twice  visited  the 
Lincoln  home  and  met  Abe's  wife. 
On  another  occasion  a  pipe  in  the 
furnace  room  needed  attention.  Again 
Mr.  Brammall  was  sent  to  make  the 
repairs. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  followed  me  right  in- 
to the  cellar  and  watched  me  work," 
says  Mr.  Brammall.  And  when  the  job 
was  over  the  wife  of  the  Emancipator 
gave  the  kid  tinsmith  a  silver  dollar. 
"That  dollar  looked  bigger  to  me  than 
ja  house,"  says  Mr.  Brammall. 
Saw  Lincoln  Alive,  Dead 

Mr.  Brammall  first  saw  Lincoln,  he 
says,  in  1864,  when  he  was  in  Chicago 
campaigning.  Lincoln  was  riding  in 
a  procession  on  Michigan  avenue  and 
was  in  Chicago  to  deliver  a  campaign 
speech  in  the  old  and  famous  Wig- 
wam convention  hall. 

Later  came  Lincoln's  assassination. 
On  its  way  to  Springfield,  the  body 
was  brought  to  Chicago  and  laid  in 
state  in  the  courthouse.  There 
young  Brammall  was  among  the 
thousands  who  filed  past  the  bier  and 
looked  upon  the  impressive  features 
of  Lincoln's  face. 

Mr.  Brammall  has  been  in  Benton 
Harbor  for  62  years.  He  first  came 
here  in  1869.  His  first  job  was  in  the 
old  Colby  fruit  package  mill,  making 
fruit  packages.  Then  he  went  to 
work  for  Brunson  and  Winans  in 
their  hardware  store.  In  1873 — 53 
years  ago — Mr.  Brammall  bought  the 
M.  G.  Lamport  hardware  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  in  business  here. 

Past  four  score— he  will  be  82  next 
October— Mr.  Brammall  today  is  the 
only  early  day  merchant  of  his  time 
who  still  is  interested  in  business  lo- 
cally, with  the  possible  exception  of 
J.  S.  Morton. 

He  was  born  in  England,  in  Duck* 
enfield.  Chester  township,  six  miles 
from  Manchester,  October  17,  1849. 
He  was  five  years  old  when  his  family 
came  to  this  country,  locating  In 
Jackson.  Tcnn.  Then  came  the  Civil 
war  and  the  Brammalls  moved  to 
Chicago.  There  Mr.  Brammall  spent 
his  youth,  learned  the  trade  of  a  tin- 
smith and  finally  crossed  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  cast  his  fortunes  on  these 
shores. 


BRAimSGBS,   AUGUSTUS 


STOHY  OF  LINCOLN. 


TOLD  BY  EX-REPRESENTATIVE  BRAN-. 
DEGEE,  OF  CONNECTICUT.' 


A  Gun  Maker's  Claims— Au  Interview 
With  the  President— Lincoln's  Personal 
A  ppearance— A  Persuasive  Executive 
Document— Admiral  Dahlgren. 

T  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of 
1S03.  I  had  been  elected  in  the  spring  of  that: 
year  to  the  Thirty-eighth  congress,  and  visit- 
ed Washington  some  time  in  June  to  look  up 
quarters  for  the  coming  December  session. 
The  corridors  of  Willard's  hotel  were  crowded 
with  officers  on  leave,  office  seekers,  con- 
tractors and  jobbers— the  swarm  which  al- 
ways gathers  around  the  hive  of  the  treasury. 
The  most  conspicuous  figure,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  I  ever  saw,  was  Horatio 
Ames,  an  iron  founder  of  Falls  Village,  Conn., 
a  brother  of  Oakes  Ames.  He  claimed 
to  have  invented  a  process  of  forg- 
ing wrought  iron  cannon  of  heavy  calibre, 
by  subjecting  the  molten  metal  to  the 
iaipact  of  two  immense  trip  hammers,  which 
with  characteristic  grim  humor  he  had  named 
respectively  "Thor"  and  "Odin."  Ames 
complained  that  though  his  guns  had  been 
subjected  to  unfair  tests  by  Dahlgren,  who 
was  then  chief  of  the  ordnance  bureau,  and 
though  it  had  withstood  all  attempts  to  burst 
it— while  the  Dahlgren  guns  had  burst  like 
glass  bottles— yet  he  could  neither  get  a  re- 
port in  his  favor  nor  an  authentic  record  of 
the  experiments.  Ames  soon  discovered  that 
I  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  Connecticut 
members,  and  iusisted  that  in  the  absence  of 
his  own  immediate  representative  it  was  my 
duty  to  present  his  appeal  to  President  Lin- 
coln. I  did  not  "  hanker  after  the  job,"  to 
use  one  of  the  expressive  phrases  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. But  Ames  was  not  the  man  to  stand 
upon  etiquette  and  1  finally  yielded  to  his 
importunity,  on  condition  that  an  interview 
should  be  arranged   with  Mr.  Lincoln's  ap- 

Every  one  knows  the  general  appearance  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  That  he  was  tall,  swarthy, 
awkward  and  unconventional  in  dress  and 
manner  are  the  broad  outlines  of  any  con- 
ception of  him.  But  no  one  who  has  not 
etood  face  to  face  with  the  man  can  ever 
realize  a  lifelike  idea  of  the  great  original.  As 
he  rose — and  seemed  to  keep  on  rising— before 
me,  his  hair  was  black,  coarse^and  of  an  un- 
kempt appearance,  his  nose  prominent,  his 
cheek  bones  hiyh,  his  checks  \  ery  hollow,  his 
complexion  swarthy,  his  manner  gracious 
but  subdued,  while  his  eyes  had  an  expression 
that  1  find  myself  incapable  of  describing,  as 
though  they  lay  in  ambush  in  their  deep  cav- 
erns, ready  to  spring  forth  or  retreat  further 
within,  as  occasion  required.  He  was  awk- 
ward, but  it  was  the  awkwardness  of  nature, 
which  is  akin  to  grace.  The  expression  of 
his  face  was  earnest,  with  a  shade  of  sadness, 
and  his  voice  was  soft  and   at  times  as  tender 

I  had  prepared  what  I  thought  a  neat  little 
speech  of  introduction,  but  ho  at  once  put  my 
rhetoric  and  embarrassment  to  flight  by 
taking  me  by  the  hand  and  saying,  "Well, 
what  does  little  Connecticut  want*" 

The  tone,  the  familial- address,  the  friendly 
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Mr.  Lin 


i  frie 
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concise  but  persuasive 
ve  visited  the  navy  de- 
waited  in  the  anteroom 
i  hours  for  the  arrival  of 
en,  who  was  said  to  be 
after  a  while  that  Dabl- 
gren's  absence  was  ra1  her  conventional  than 
actual,  we  at  last  pushed  b\  the  janitor  into 
the  chief's  room,  where  we  found  him  calmly 
writing  at  his  desk,  where  he  had  probably 
been  from  the  commencement.  My  request 
for  a  copy  of  the  report  was  curtly  refused, 
until  I  produced  the  envelope  with  the  un- 
mistakable sign  manual  of  the  president,  caus- 
ing as  much  consternation  as  though  one  of 
Dahlgren 's  own  guns  had  burst  hi  in  his  own 
department.  We  got  what  we  wanted  and 
took  it  to  the  president  that  evening  accord- 
ing to  appointment. 

Mr.  Lincoln  sat  at  an  office  desk,  under 
which  his  long  legs  protruded  to  an  extent 
which  made  them  conspicuous.  At  first  he 
had  on  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers,  but  as  the 
conversation  progressed  ho  unconsciously 
withdrew  his  1'eel,  disclosing  what  seemed  to 
be  a  pair  of  dark  yarn  stockings,  through 
which  had  worked  his  great  toe,  and  this  he 
kept  in  almost  peipetual  motion.  The  record 
verified  the  claim  of  Mr.  Ames,  and  after 
much  discussion  and  searching  questions  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  an  executive  envelope  and  wrote 
the  following:  "If  Horatio  Ames  will  make 
ten  wrought  iron  guns  after  his  method, 
which  will  answer  satisfactorily  such  tests  as 
I  shall  order,  I  will  see  that  he  gets  paid  $1 
per  pound  for  each  gun.     A.  Lincoln." 

Thus  ended  my  first  interview.  I  never 
saw  Ames  afterward,  but  was  told  by  Oakes 
Ames,  his  brother,  that  the  guns  were  made, 
answered  all  tests,  and  that  his  brother  re- 
ceived $100,000  on  the- strength  of  that  envel- 
ope.— Augustus  Brandegee  in  New  York 
Tribune. 


te  all 

he  claimed,  but  he  had  been  denied  access  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  closed  the  interview  by  re- 
me  to  procure  it  and  bring  it  to  him 
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Charles  Branson,  90,  is  ardent 
admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


One  of  the  most  ardent  living 
admirers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
Charles  M.  Branson,  now  in  his 
91st  year,  who  lives  in  a  fine 
home  at  Riverside  Farm  on  the 
hill  just  west  of  the'  penitentiary. 
Mr.  Branson's  grandfather  was  a 
friend  of  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Bran- 
son as  a  small  child  heard  ai 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  August, 
^1858,  at  Lewiston,  111. 

"Do  I  remember  Lincoln?"  he 
responds  scornfully,  "Do  I  re- 
member my  name?"  Lincoln  often 
walked  the  eight  miles-  from 
Springfield  out  to  the  elder  Bran- 
son's home.  The  Bransons,  Welsh 
Quakers,  came  to  America  in  1628. 
Mr.  Branson's  mother's  people, 
Germans,  came  to  America  in 
1720.  "That  doesn't  make  me  any 
better  than  anyone  else/'  he  said, 
when  it  was  commented  that  the 
families  on  both  sides  were  long 
timers  in  America. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Hedding 
college,  now  located  at  Blooming- 
ton,  111.  His  home  was  at  Salis- 
bury, 111. 

Father  Killed  in  War. 

His  father  was  killed  at  Kene- 
saw  mountain  in  the  Civil  war. 
Leaving  behind  his  wife  and  11 
children  he  enlisted  after  attend- 
ing a  recruiting  meeting.  When 
the  speaker  of  the  evening  had 
orated,  Zeb  Branson  got  up  and 
in  his  plain  way  said  a  few  words 
that  aroused  the  crowd  of 
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Mr!    Branson    has    three    living; 

children:     Mrs.     Lois     B.     Camp, 

Kearney;  Dr.  Charles  B    Branson,  . 

a  Lincoln   dentist   and   Joseph   B.  ( 

Branson,    who    operates    Riverside 

farm. 

In  Good  Health. 
He  was   90   years   old  July   19, 

1943   and  enjoys   excellent   health. 

His  mind  has  remained  so  clear 
and  active  that  he  recalled  t xorr. 
memory  the  accompanying  tnb- 
uts  to  Lincoln,  with  only  minor 
corrections  having  to  be   maSe. 

His  favorite  tributes  are  those 
of  Rev.  J.  G.  Holland,  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy,  Rep.  Homer  Hock  o 
Kansas,  Henry  W.  Grady,  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

,„f  In/"  char™  the " S&njSSg 
have    received    a    benediction    not 
permanent   importance   and   value 
ff^*"tt£5IS-»y?  new  n* 


Thursday  it  had  ordered  440  Mem- 
phis landlords  to  reduce  their  rent 
to  the  ceiling  price,  asserting  they 
had  overcharged  from  $5  to  $65 
monthly. 

"Nothing  is  done  right  without 
a  prayer— by  prayer  I  mean  the 
feeling  in  your  heart  for  the 
right." 

Proud  of  Home. 

He    is    rightfully   proud   of   the 

modern     one-story     house     which 

was  built  to  take  the  place  of  the 

big  white   one   destroyed   by   fire! 


1  of  men  to  big  white  one  aesuu^™  »y  «-~. 
their  "country's'  need  for  their  three  years  ago  It  j  air-condi- 
services.     Then  they  came  up  and     tioned,  with  every  vach  of^  space 


spoke  to  Branson,  "If  you  meant 
what  you  said,  and  you  enlist,  we 
will  follow  you."  He  enlisted  and 
35  followed.  He  went  home  and 
told  his  wife,  who  had  a  baby  5% 
months  old,  what  he  had  done.  "Is 
it  all  right  with  you?"  he  asked 
and  she  said  yes,  if  he  felt  he 
must  go,  he  must. 

She  took  over  the  running  of 
the  farm,  with  its  $7,500  mort- 
gage. He  never  came  back.  She 
showed  the  younger  boys  how  to 
plow,  sheared  45  sheep  in  a  day. 
"There  was  no  WPA  then  to  help 
her  out,"  says  Mr.  Branson, 
proudly. 

Adopts  Five  Children. 
She  was  charitable  to  the  war 
widows  and  children  poorer  than 
she;  she  sent  load  after  load  of 
wheat  to  the  needy.  And  she  pros- 
pered and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Besides  her  own  11  children,  she! 
adopted  five  others. 

"I'm     speaking     not     only     fur  I 
her,"    says    Mr.    Branson    emphat- 
I  ically,  "but  for  many  other  women 
of  that  time  who  did  likewise." 
Here  are  some  of  his  views: 
"1  don't  go  to  church,  but  I'm 
a  Knight  Templar  and  a  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason." 

"You  can't  change  yourself— 
you're  born  as  you  are  and  if 
you  have  a  fault,  you  can't  elim- 
inate it." 


life.    He 
a  great  i 
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:    craftiness; 


_,„,'    selfishnes^ 

""count VaLeoy' '  Tolstoy :      "The 

character    of    Abraham    Lmcoln 


v  h°Se  He   was    greater    than    Frederick   the 
Great;    greater    than      Caesar       Napoleon, 


tionea,   wiui   cvajr    u.^   w~   ~f. 

utilized  for  convenience  and  lia- 
bility. A  game  room  in  the  base- 
ment also  serves  as  dining  room 
for  the  25  or  30  hired  men  who 
come  now  and  then  to  fill  the  silo 
for  his  son  Joe. 

Mr.  Branson's  extensive  Lincoln 
library  was  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  razed  his  home  in  March, 
1939,  along  with  all  his  furniture 
and  keepsakes,  including  many 
pictures  painted  by  his  daughter, 
Bernice  Branson  Ferris,  now  dead. 
In  his  lifetime  he  has  been  - 
prominent  democrat,  friend  of  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan.  He  doesn  t 
care  for  the  present  administra- 
tion, thinks  the  war  unnecessary. 
"Lincoln  would  not  have  permitted 
war,"  he  says. 

Employed  in  Panama. 
In  1916  he  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  revenues  in  Panama  by 
President  Wilson  and  served  under 
Richard  L.  Metcalf,  governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  He  remained  there 
until  the  United  States  entered 
World  war  I  when  the  Zone  was 
placed  under  military  rule. 

For  eight  years  after  he  fin- 
ished college  he  taught  school. 
Sixty-one  years  ago  he  bought  for  i 
$50  an  acre  the  land  on  which  j 
he  now  lives,  and  which  his  son, 
Joe,  farms.  .  | 

For  many  years  he  raised  pure- 
bred  Shorthorns  and  later  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys.  | 


■k,  Kansas:  iu«c  " 
said  of  Lincoln.  There 
,  be  said  of  the  moun- 
i  or  of  the  stars.  The 
iv  but  the  same  old 
their    granite    shoulders 


rs    Keep    nui.v    vie,..    -"-■- 
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e°a  inaideep  uldervoice  of  mystic  loneli- 
.ess-  he  was  star  in  steadfast  purity  of 
'UCPo°SeRaobtrtSeingeersot"d "He^poke  not  te 
Dlame,    not    to    upbraid,    but    to    convince. 


invert    to    see    the    pearis    ui      j«j      «"      ---- 
ihppk?    of    a        ii'        bosr    li'J  bind    he    had 

i-mm  death.  Lincoln 
He  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our 
And  he  likes,  perhaps  best  of 
all  as  applicable  to  this  time,  Lin- 
coln's last  counsel  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war: 

"With  malice  towards  n™e'  ""'"I  h°f  Bs 
ity  for  all  with  firmness  n  the  right  „ 
God   has   given   us   to   see  the   right,    let,   us, 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  LINCOLN 

BY  CHARLES  COKE  MOODS 

Before  I  was  born  Abraham  Lincoln  boarded  with  my  grand- 
father, John  Branson,  eight  miles  from  Springfield,  111.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  surveying.through  that  part  of  the  country  and,  like  any  good 
American  citizen,  enjoyed  wholesome  food,  an  abundance  of  which  | 
he  got  at  my  grandfather's  table. 
My  father,  Rev.  G.  W.  Woods,''1 


Branson,  John 

Springfield 

ate  dinner  at  grandfather^ 


a  Methodist  preacher,  used  to 
meet  Mr.  Lincoln  incidentally  on 
the  old  board  sidewalk  in 
Springfield.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  amazed  at  the  look  of  the 
towering  man  the  first  time  he 
saw  him  and  began  thinking, 
"What  an  extraordinary  lace 
that  man  has;  how  giantly  tall 
he  is;  and  who  ever  saw  such 
far-looking  eyes?"  A  few  days 
later,  in  company  with  a  country 
neighbor,  that  same  tall  person- 
age appeared,  and  again  they 
passed  each  other.  After  passing- 
Mr.  Lincoln,  my  father  asked  the 
neighbor,  "Who  is  that  man?  I 
meet  him  every  time  I  come  to 
town;  he  is  a  most  remarkable 
appearing  man."  The  neighbor 
replied,  "Why,  that  is  Abe  Lin- 
coln." My  father  said,  "I've  been 
hearing  and  reading  a  good  deal 
about  Lincoln,  but  that  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  him  point- 
ed out  to  me." 

I  have  a  friend,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  now  far  advanced  in 
years,  who  told  me  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  7  or  8  years  of  age,  his 
father  took  him  to  some  great 
State  function  to  see  Mr.  Lin-  | 
coin.  The  boy  thought  he  would 
do  well  to  hang  to  his  father's 
,  coat  tail  and  keep  from  being 
trampled  down  by  the  crowd.  He 
was  in  line  with  the  rest,  be- 
'  tween  his  father  in  front  of  him 
and  another  man  just  behind 
him.  Arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  President  stood,  the  boy 
looked  up  into  the  great  man's 
face.  To  the  child's  astonish- 
ment the  tall  man  bowed  low, 
smiled,  and  took  the  boy's  hand 
between  his  two  big  hands  and 
said  gently,  "I'm  glad  to  see  you, 
my  little  man;  I  hope  you  will 
grow  up  to  be  a  good  man  and  a 
useful  citizen."  For  one  throb- 
bing moment  the  great  man,  for- 
getting the  crowd  and  the  great 
occasion,  gave  his  big,  loving  soul 
to  the  hungry  heart  of  that  lit- 
tle boy.  And  to  the  end  of  his 
years  the  boy,  now  an  old  man, 
will  carry  the  memory  and  in- 
fluence of  that  moment. 

An  artist-photographer  in 
Southern  California  was  telling 
me  that  he  went  to  Springfield, 
111.,  to  photograph  some  places 
and  buildings  where  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  had  held  out  in  the  old 
days.  He  found  with  difficulty 
anybody  who  remembered  where 
Douglas  had  stopped,  but  again 
and  again  he  found  elderly  men 
and  worn^n  who  recalled  easily 
a  number  of  places  where  Lin 
coin  frequently  stopped.  One 
fine  old  gentleman  pointed  out 
an  old  hotel:  "Say!  I've  seen 
Abe  settin'  there  in  a  chair  many 
a  time,  with  his  long'  legs 
stretched  and  his  feet  resting 
on  the  railing  of  the  porch." 
Something  about  Lincoln  made 
the  very  places  he  stopped  or 
stayed  immortal  in  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  saw  him. 


Last  summer  at  the  beach  I 
was  sauntering  by  a  quiet  spot 
where  I  observed  a  little  old 
man  and  woman  seated  side  by 
side.  The  man  had  been  a  sol- 
dier of  the  '60's  and  wore  the 
button.  It  is  likely  that  she,  as 
his  young  sweetheart  or  bride, 
had  helped  in  that  great  strug- 
gle to  be  a  brave  soldier.  Never 
having  seen  them  before,  still  I 
felt  free  to  remark  in  passing, 
seeing  that  he  was  reading  aloud 
some  book  while  she  was  knit-  j 
ting,  "You  must  have  something 
interesting."  The  old  soldier 
looked  up  and  smiled,  saying  en- 
thusiastically as  he  did  so,  "You 
bet!  It's  about  Lincoln."  I  think 
they  were  reading  Bacheller's 
fascinating  story,  "A  Man  for  the 
Ages."  It  is  likely  that  this  sol- 
dier had  marched  to  battle  un- 
der this  commander-in-chief  of 
our  armies.  It  is  probable  that 
he  had  felt  the  clasp  of  his  hand 
and  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
He  had  actually  seen  this  man 
who  now  "Belongs  to  the  Ages." 
In  reading  this  story,  I  was 
much  interested  in  seeing  the 
name  of  Sangamon  county,  Illi- 
nois, the  county  in  which  I  was 
born.  Of  course  the  name 
Springfield,  the  capital  city  of 
Illinois,  occurs  several  times  in 
the  story.  I  used  to  go  there 
with  my  father  when  he  went  in 
from  the  farm  to  sell  apples  and 
apple  butter.  I  was  in  the  his- 
toric old  city  again  recently. 
The  memory  of  Lincoln  hangs 
over  it  all  like  a  halo  of  glory.  I 
stood  in  the  old  Lincoln  home, 
where  he  stood  when  he  was  no- 
tified that  he  had  been  chosen 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  nation.  Once  more  I 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  gran- 
ite shaft  which  marks  the  last 
resting  place  of  his  sacred  dust. 
I  had  climbed  that  winding  shaft 
once  before,  when  a  little  boy, 
with  mv  brother  and  sister. 
.  My  father  and  mother  were 
acquainted  with  the  Ridgleys 
mentioned  in  Bacheller's  story. 
They  were  also  acquainted  with 
the  Rutledges,  "Lincoln's  Real 
Sweetheart."  The  story  of  his 
and  her  last  meeting,  when  Ann 
was  at  the  edge  of  the  Silent 
River,  is  in  this  story  of  "A  Man 
for  the  Ages."  The  story  of  his 
staggering  sorrow  and  trium- 
phant recovery — it  is  all  woven 
into  this  work  of  genius.  Love, 
laughter,  tears  and  tragedy — 
they  are  all  here. 


I  was  asked  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  Kansas  county  seat  to  make 
several  speeches  on  Lincoln.  My 
j  father  was  living  with  us  at  the 
1  time,  and  I  asked  him  into  my 
study  for  a  fresh  interview  con- 
cerning his  memories     of     Mr. 
I  Lincoln.     That  day  he  told  me 
!  this  story:    "When  Lincoln  was 
1  surveying  in    the   neighborhood 
1  where  your  ■  Grandfather  Bran- 
son lived,  eight    or    ten    miles 
west  of  Springfield,  he  boarded 
with     your      grandfather     and 
|  grandmother.      Near    the    little 
village  one  day  he  noticed  sev- 
eral men  standing  by  a  store  or 
blacksmith  shop.    One  large  fel- 
low seized  a     small     man     and 
threw  him  down.  Lincoln,  stand- 
ing by  his  surveying  instrument, 


'called,  'Why  don't  some  of  you 
fellows  take  that  big  fellow  off 
of  that  little  fellow?'  That  was 
always  the  characteristic  Lin- 
coln question.  That  was  the 
leading  question  with  him  in  the 
'60's  when  he  was  President,  and 
history  knows  that  it  was  Lin- 
coln who  pulled  'the  big  man' 
off.  But,  at  the  little  village 
that  day,  the  loafers  gave  in- 
different reply  to  his  question. 
Patiently,  but  firmly,  he  repeated 
the  question,  'Why  don't  some  of 
you  fellows  take  that  big  fellow 
off  the  little  fellow?'  Then  he 
planted  the  legs  of  the  survey- 
ing instrument  a  little  more 
firmly,  and  strode  deliberately 
over  to  the  group  where  the 
scuffling  was  going  on.  He  seized 
the  big  wrestler  by  the  seat  of 
the  trousers  and  the  back  of  the 
shirt,  whirling  him  over  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  little 
victim.  The  Emancipator  sat 
down  on  the  big  fellow's  chest, 
pulled  up  a  bunch  of  Illinois 
smart  weed,  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  then  rubbed  it  thoroughly 
under  the  nose  and  in  both  eyes 
of  the  big  bully.  Then  he  arose, 
smiled,  and  walked  slowly  back' 
to  the  surveying  instrument  and 
resumed'  his  work."  I  believe 
this  Lincoln  story  by  my  father 
is  genuine. 

Peter  Akers,  the  famous  and 
scholarly  pioneer  preacher  of 
Illinois,  came  out  from  his  home 
in  Jacksonville  to  preach  at 
Prospect,  our  country  church. 
He  was  then  90  years  of  age, 
and,  after  an  interesting  sermon, 
took  chicken  dinner  with  our 
family  on  the  farm  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  church.  I  was  a  mere 
boy,  but  I  remember  two  or 
three  remarkable  stories  he  gave 
me  out  of  his  wonderful  experi- 
ences. On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  then  practicing  law  in 
Springfield,  went  in  a  carriage 
with  some  other  gentleman  to 
hear  Dr.  Akers.  The  preacher 
was  unusually  swept  that  day 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The 
man  of  destiny  listened  with 
rapt  attention.  On  the  return 
trip  from  the  camp  ground  in 
the  carriage  with  the  other  men 
he  had  little  to  say.  His  head 
was  bowed  and  his  eyes  lowered. 
At  last  one  of  the  company 
said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  discourse?"  He  an- 
swered thoughtfully,  "Gentle- 
men, I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  discourses  that 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
listen  to.  And  I  think  the 
preacher's  statement  that  our 
I  country  is  about  entering  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  struggles,  if 
not  the  greatest,  in  its  history, 
is  correct.  And  I  believe  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  to  have  a 
prominent  place  in  that  strug- 
gle, and,  gentlemen,  though  you 
may  think  it  hardly  modest  in 
me  to  say  it,  I  can't  help  but' 
feel  that  somehow  I'm  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  whole  affair." 
After-history  made  it  plain  that 
the  soul  of  Peter  Akers  and  the  i 
soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln  must  j 
have  both  "listened  in"  to  the , 
God  of  Nations  that  dav. 


I  was  under  kindergarten  age, 
playing  out  in  the  yard  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters  on  a  day  in 
ADril.  It  was  well  toward  eve- 
ning when  mv  father  and 
mother  came  riding  home  from 
the  old  town  of  Waverly,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  Soringfield.  When 
my  father  said,  "whoa"  to  the 
horses  they  stopped  promptly, 
and  before  getting  out  of  the 
wagon  mother  said,  "Children, ! 
we  have  eome  very  sad  news  to  I 
tell  you.  'Abraham  Lincoln  was  | 
assassinated  last  night  in  Wash- 
ington." The  sadness  in  her  I 
voice  was  like  the  low  tolling  of  I 
a  funeral  bell,  and  her  face  was 
shadowed  with  the  deepest 
grief.  When  under  the  stress  of 
some  great  sorrow  it  was  never 
easy  for  my  father  to  utter  him-  i 
self  in  words,  and  I  do  not  re-  j 
call  that  he  spoke  a  word  on 
that  memorable  evening  in  ADril. 

Our  world  of  men  is  still  on 
tiptoe  trying  to  catch  the  voice 
and  measure  the  height  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  And  we  know 
that  Stanton's  words,  just  after 
the  great  heart  beat  its  last, 
were  inspired  prophecy:  "Now  he! 
belongs  to  the  ages." 


BRETZ,    MRS.    MARY  ELIZABBQH 


Time  for  Lincoln 

Springfield,  HI.,  April  8.— wa- 
in   a    recent    interview,     on    her 
ninetieth     birthday,     Miss     Mary 
Elizabeth     Bretz     recalled:     "We 
used   to    call    Abe    Lincoln*  'Six 
O'clock'  because  he  was  tall  and 
thin  like  six  o'clock." 

PITTSBURGH      POST-GAZETTE:     April  |  9.    ^  1 945 

Brewer,    Horatio  J. 


The  Lincoln  a  Boy  Saw. 

How  He  Made   Two   Converts   and 
Determined  an  Appointment. 

To  The  New  York  Herald  :  The  I 
celebration   of   Lincoln's    birthday    takes 

ick  in  recollection  to  his  first  inau- 

ion  as  President  on  March  4,  1861. 

■as  then  a  private  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Potomac  Light  Infantry  of  George- 
ID.  C,  one  of  the  militia  compa- 
nies   of   the"  District    of    Columbia.      It 

a  standing  joke  to  say  that  "Light 
Infantry"  was  an  appropriate  name  for 
the  company  ibecause  it  contained  so 
many  boys.  Our  Captain,  however,  was 
the  senior  officer  of  the  District  militia 

ls  such  we  had  the  right  of  line  of 

lilitia,  marching  after  the  Regular 
cavalry  which  surrounded  the  Presi- 
dent's carriage. 

Owing 'to  the  fear  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  assassinate  President 
Lincoln  most  of  the  Regulars  were  sta- 
tioned at  points  considered  especially 
dangerous  and  on  the  housetops  along 
the  line  of  march,  so  that  the  military 
parade  was  made-up  mainly  of  militia, 
and  for  that  reason  our  company  was 
nearer  to  the  President's  carriage  than 
otherwise  it  should  have  been,  and  the 
President  himself  was  in  our  sight  nearly 
all  the  time  during  the  march  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol. 

I  remember  standing  in  the  pouring 
rain  during  the  Inauguration  ceremony,  \ 
at  the  east  front  qf  the  Capitol,  and 
although  rather  proud  of  shedding 
water  for  my  country  was  more  con- 
cerned in  trying  to  keep  my  musket  dry 
and  in  wishing  it  was  all  over.  Of 
course  at  that  time  I  had  no  realization 
of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion nor  of  the  character  of  its  chief 
actor.  The  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  overwhelmingly  Southern 
in  sympathy,  and  about  all  I  knew  of 
the  political  situation  was  that  one  of 
the  Black  Republicans,  as  they  were 
called,  named  Lincoln,  who  had  been  a 
rail  splitter  and  stood  low  in  the  social 
order,  had  been  elected  President. 

Not  long  after  the  inauguration  the 
Potomac  Light  Infantry  was  destined  to 
pass  out  of  the  field  of  action  in  rather 
an  inglorious  manner.  A  call  had  been 
made  for  the  enlistment  of  militia  or- 
ganizations for  three  months  service  and 

company  was  marched  over  to  the 

War    Department   to   be   mustered    into 

service.     When  General  Stone  came  out 

to   administer  the     oath    of    allegiance 

nearly    the    whole    command,    as    if    by 

preconcerted  action — as  probably  it  was 

-stepped  three   steps   to   the   front  and 

id  down  their  arms,  leaving  less  than 

dozen    of    us    standing    at    attention. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Potomac  Light 

Infantry. 
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of  them  never  came  bade. 
The  stories  and  incidents  connected: 
With  Lincoln  are  numberless;  tout  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  relate  one  incident  I 
which  came  under  my  personal  observa-  ! 
tion.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer  four 
of  us,  two  Union  and  two  Confederate 
boys,  were  walking  through  the  long 
hall  of  the  old  State  Department  Build- 
ing, which  stood  just  north  of  the 
Treasury  Building,  when  we  saw  com- 


ing toward  us  the  towering  form  of 
President  Lincoln.  While  we  were  hesi- 
tating as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  a  de-  ! 
partment  messenger  boy  passed  us  going  | 
toward  the  President.  As  people  some-  j 
times  do  when  they  meet,  and  one  of 
them  is  in  a  hurry,  the  President  and 
the  boy  began  dodging  each  other  as  if 
they  were  playing  a  game. 

At  last  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  boy  by  I 
the  collar  of  his  jacket  and,  lifting  him 
With  one  hand  clear  of  the  floor,  depos- 
ited him  against  the  wall  on  one  side 
and  passed  on  with  a  quizzical  smile  on 
his  face  which  remains  impressed '  on 
my  memory  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  The 
boy  was  about  15  years  old  and  no 
light  weight,  and  such  a  feat  of  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  President  simply  dum- 
founded  us  as  we  stood  aside  to  let  him 
oass  and  heard  him  say,  with  the  same 
smile,  "Sightseeing,  boys?" 

He  guessed  right ;  we  had  seen  a  sight 
that  immediately  changed  two  Confed- 
erate boys  into  two  Union  boys  when 
one  of  them  said  :  "Geewillikins  !  fellows, 
he's  no  slouch !"  And  the  other  sec- 
onded it  with :  "Say,  Jeff  Davis  couldn't 
do  that,  you  bet !"  First  engagement 
between  President  Lincoln  and  the  Con- 
federates,   ending    in    triumph     of     the 

There  is  one  story  which  I  heard  in 
civil  war  times  and  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  print.  Whether  actual  fact  or 
not  I  cannot  say :  but  Mr.  Lincoln's  part 
in  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  true.  He 
would  have  been  delighted  at  just  such 
an  opportunity  to  cut  red  tape. 

A  certain  pilot  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  Billy  Pomeroy  "by  name,  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill 
and  gallantry  in  running  his  boat  past 
the  Confederate  batteries  and  had  applied 
for  the  captaincy  of  one  of  the  built  up 
and  sheathed  river  boats  which  were 
used  as  gunboats.  Pomeroy  was  highly 
recommended  by  his  superior  officers  and 
was  directed  to  appear  before  the  exam- 
ining board  for  examination  as  to  his 
qualifications  to  serve  as  commander  of 
a  gunboat. 

One  of  the  first  questions  he  was 
asked  was:  "Who  succeeded  Cromwell?" 
"Tom  Watson."   replied  Billy. 

"Are  you  drunk,  sir."  said  the  chair- 
man, "that  you  presume  to  trifle  with 
the  board  in  this  way?" 

"Well,"  said  Billy,  "I  guess  I  know 
what  I'm  talking  about.  Old  ISam  Crom- 
well was  captain  of  the  Lady  Gay  until 
he  died  and  Tom  Watson  succeeded 
[  him." 

I  "Our  question  does  not  refer  to  steam- 
boat captains."  said  the  chairman,  "but 
I  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector 
of  England." 

"Oh!"  said  Billy,  "I  don't  know  and  I 
i  don't    care    a    damn  ;    I'm    not    appl 
I  for  his  place."  ' 
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I  Thereupon  the  board  turned  Billy' 
I  down  and  marked  his  papers :  "Not  rec-  j 
!  ommended  :  ignorant  and  insolent." 
j  Billy's  friends  at  once  took  up  the  I 
matter,  his  Representative  got  into  the 
fight  and  it  went  from  one  departi 
to  another,  back  srnd  forth  and  r< 
again,  and  the  papers,  with  long  in- 
dorsements on  each,  kept  piling  up  until 
nobody  could  tell  exactly  what  it  was  all 
about. 

At  last  Billy's  Senator— Washburn, 
I  think— became  interested  and  went  to 
see  President  Lincoln  about  it,  telling 
him  the  otory.  The  President  sent  for 
the  papers,  which  had  accumulated  into 
a  huge  mass,  and  after  looking  at  a  fi 
of  them  made  on  the  last  one  the  folic 
nig  indorsement: 


?an  gut 


contest    be- 


•    Cro 


well 


and  Billy  Pomeroy.  It  is  generally  be- 
hoved hero  that  both  Charles  and  Oliver 
aro    now    dead.      If.    upon    investigation. 

the   appointment   to   Billy. 

"A.  Lincoln." 
It    Is    hardly    necessary    to    say    that 
Billy  got  it.  Horatio  J.  Brewer. 

j      New  York,  February  11. 


CONGER 


Bridges,  J.  C. 


Freeport,  111. 
L.-D.  Debate 


^ast  Civil  War 
Vet  Succumbs 

J.  C  Bridges  of  Brodhead 
Wounded  in  Battle 

„Bl;°dhea?-:rJosephus  c-  Bridges, 
2L I?tttPVS  War  veteran  here 
Sf?  nt  e  home  of  Mn  and  Mrs 
Dan  Newcomer,  late  Tuesday  aft- 
r'™on  after  a  short  illness. 
Mr.  Bridges  had  several  mira- 
culous escapes  during  the  Civil 
war  m  which  he  served  from 
Apnl  22,  1861  to  July  21,  1864,  as 

vSS;ofCo-c'3rdw-^- 

Belt  Diverted  Bullet 

At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he 
was  saved  by  a  cartridge  belt 
which  diverted  a  bullet.  A  Con- 
federate soldier  was  ready  to 
shoot  him  at  the  battle  of  'Bever- 
ly Forge  when  a  companion,  Pri- 
-J-  Agnew  took  the  Confederate 
pnsoner.  Late  in  the  war  he  was 
hit  by  a  shell  fragment  in  the 
shoulder  and  10  days  later  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  where  he 
fm  June  4'    t0  July  _1» 

|  He  attended  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate  at  Freeport  in  1360  and 
[cast  his  first  presidential  ballot 
for  Lincoln.  After  the  war  he  was 
a  clerk  m  the  Wisconsin  Legisla-  j 
ture,  an  employe  in  the  office  of  ! 
Ehe  railroad  commission  and  for 
m  e  3  ears  was  employed  by  the 
civil  service  commission.  After 
moving  to  the  vicinity  of  Brod- 
head he  was  a  miller  for  10  years 
Funeral  Is  Friday 
The  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Eliza- 

K««idg^s' he  was  born  Sept= 

-*u,  1842,  and  was  married  to  Mary 
Jane  Emrick  Dec.  24,  1864  Three 
sons  survive,  Charles  and  Lew  of 
Madison,  and  Frank  of  Sterling"; 
111.  He  joined  the  Brodhead  post 
of  the  G.A.R.  April  7,  1898. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday 
at  1:30  p.m.,  at  the  Newcomer  Fu- 
neral home,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Zim- 
merman, officiating.  Music  will  be 
i'MmJied  by  Frank  Ten  Eyck  and 
Mrs.  Seraph  Pierce. 


Briggs,   John  A. 


Mr.  John  A.  Briggs,  who  died  tYe 
other  day  in  Brooklyn,  did  one  thing/in 
his  life,  if  no  more,  for  which  he  should 
be  pleasantly  remembered.  He  was  one 
of  four  men  who  guaranteed  the  expenses 
attending  Lincoln's  celebrated  Cooper 
Institute  speech,  which  first  made  that 
great  leader  known  to  the  people  of  the 
East,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  his 
nomination  in  1860.  The  deficit  which 
Mr.   Briggs  and  his  friends  had  to  pay 
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;s  and  his  friends   had 


F.    B. 


Called  "a  nice   little  boy"    by  Lincoln 


Tribute  paid 
to  memory 


In  memory  of  a  great  American, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  city  bowed 
its  head  in  reverence  today. 

For  today  was  the  123d  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  and  though  he 
died  a  martyr  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  67  years  ago,  the  shadow 
of  his  greatness  still  falls  across 
the  land  he  loved. 

With  waving  flags,  with  solemn 
ceremonies,  they  paid  tribute  to 
Lincoln  today  as  they  rembered  his 
humble  beginning,  his  kindliness 
and  his  wisdom. 

Among  those  who  remembered  I 
him  most  clearly  was  F.  G.  Brill,  78, 


b\  G.  tSrili  of  JLos  Angeles,  who 
remembers  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
patted  him  on  the  head  and  said  he 
was  "a  nice  little  boy, 


who  lives  at  120  South  Grand  ave- 
nue. 

Once,  in  April  of  1865,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  Lincoln  patted 
Brill  oft  the  head  and  called  him 
"a  nice  little  boy." 
A  simple  gesture — yet  treasured 
by  Brill.  As  other  simple  gestures, 
simple  words  spoken  by  the  great 
emancipator  in  his  battle  to  free 
the  slaves  are  remembered. 

In  every  school  room  today  his 
"Gettysburg  Address"  was  recited 
by  boys  to  whom  the  memory  of 
Lincoln  is  a  shrine  at  which  to  wor- 
ship. In  these  same  school  rooms 
bits  of  his  life  were  enacted  in 
playlets  and  his  picture  was  draped 
with  flags. 

OFFICES  CLOSED 

City   and    county   offices,   courts, 

banks  and  the  public  libraries  were 

closed  today  in  honor  of  Lincoln's 

birthday. 


The  Robert  Watchorn  memorial ' 
to  Lincoln,  an  octagonal  stone 
building  with  domed  roof,  was  ded- 
icated with  appropriate  ceremonies 
in  the  Library  park  at  Redlands. 
Containing  an  important  collection 
;  of  Lincoln  relics,  the  shrine  repre- 
;  sents  an  investment  of  more  than 
j  $100,000. 

I  Tonight  at  the  California  club  I 
J  the  annual  Lincoln  club  dinner  will 
i  be  attended  by  many  prominent  in 
public  affairs.  Dr.  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman,  former  ambassador  to 
Germany;  Dr.  Robert  S.  Conway  of 
Manchester  university,  England, 
and  President  W.  F.  Dexter  of 
Whittier  college  are  to  speak. 
HOLD  PICNIC 
Former  residents  of  Ohio  were 
holding  a  Lincoln  day  picnic  at 
Sycamore  Grove  park. 

A  Lincoln  day  dance  will  be 
given  tonight  by  the  Lincoln  high 
school  alumni  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  school. 

Former  residents  of  Illinois,  a 
state  in  which  he  lived  so  long,  hon- 
ored Lincoln's  memory  with  a  pic- 
nic reunion  at  Bixby  park,  Long 
Beach.  Some  25,000  members  of 
the  Illinois  State  society  were  pres- 
ent. 

Annual  Lincoln  day  exercises 
were  held  at  the  Spanish-American 
institute  at  Figueroa  and  157th 
streets,  with  Lieutenant  Governor 
Frank  C.  Merriam  delivering  the 
address  of  the  day.  The  program 
included  an  oratorical  and  declama- 
tion contest. 

Sponsored  by  the  Republican 
central  committee  of  the  new 
Forty-second  assembly  district  a 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  Wo- 
men s  clubhouse  at  North  Holly- 
wood honoring  Lincoln's  memory. 
Orra  E.  Monnette,  banker,  was  to 
be  the  principal  speaker. 

Students  of  Compton  junior  col- 
lege tonight  were  to  present  Drink- 
water's  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  with  a 
cast  of  55  persons,  and  the  princi- 
pals chosen  for  their  likeness  to  the 
originals. 

The  part  of  the  great  emanici- 
pator  was  to  be  filled  by  Walter 
Prill,  6-foot  3-inch  athlete. 
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Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
February  9,  1958 


Lincoln  Slaying  Suspect 
Told  His  Story  to  Iowan 

By  George  Mills 

Dr  Walter  L.  Bierring  of  Des  Moines  is  perhaps  the  only 
[owan  now  living  who  talked  with  a  suspect  in  the  assassina- 
;ion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  . 

The  suspect  was  put  in  jail  if  he  knew  Edwm  Booth   the 
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after  the  assassination,  which 
took  place  almost  93  years 
ago,    Apr.    14, 
1865. 

The  man 
had  spent 
much  of  that 
day  with  his 
friend,  John 
Wilkes  Booth, 
the  real  assas- 
sin. 

Dr.  Bierring 
heard  the 
story  back  in 
1891  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Da-  DR-  bierring 
venport.  He  was  a  young  in 
tern  then.  Now  89,  Dr.  Bier- 
ring still  ic  ■"**■' 


famed  actor,  Brink  replied: 
Knew  Assassin 

"Yes,  I  am  one  of  his  great 
admirers,  but  I  knew  John 
Wilkes  Booth  much  better: 

When  Dr.  Bierring  showed 
interest,  Brink  continued: 

"John  Wilkes  Booth  and  I 
played  in  the  same  company 
three  years  before  the  war.  Be- 
ing of  the  same  size,  we  often 
changed  parts  and  costumes 
and  became  intimate  friends." 

Brink  joined  the  navy  in 
1861  and  did  not  see  Booth 
again  until  that  fateful  Fri- 
day, Apr.  14,  1865. 

:hanced  to  meet  in 


ring  still  i"  -",*""*  •** ;h«uu.cu  iu  ««»• 

departmej   street  in  front  of  the  the-     Ford's  Theater 

nr  Rip  ater  and  by  the  tavern  ton,"  Brink  told 
keeper  later,  I  was  placed  ling.  Laura  Keene 
Mn  and  j  in  jail  for  30  days,"  Brink  Lppear  in  the  play 
brought  |  said.  «i  appeared  once  be-  lmerican  Cousin" 
daughter  fore  the  military  court  and  |ht.  Brink's  story, 
1891.  The:    then  was  released."  d  by  Dr.  Bierring, 

in  the  eaj     Dr.  Bierring  said  he  never 
went  a  hit  had  any  further  word  from)0th     knew     Laura 

Brink  hi  Brink.  eW  well  and  we  de- 

•  .        The   149th   anniversary  of  neet  that  evening  at 
day  with  ,  Lincoln>s  birth  is  Wednesday.  e  parterre  (beneath 
hospital.   Uum.   saw  ue  "«"  [  the  galleries)  of  the  theater  to 
been  in  theatrical  work  since  attend  the  play  together, 
before  the  Civil  War.  Asked)     "It    was    then    suggested 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Target  of  "Friend" 


John  Wilkes  Booth 

Pared  His  Nails 


that  we  have  a  drink  and  talk 
over  old  times.  We  went  into 

tavern   next   door.    Booth 
seemed  nervous  and  restless. 
All  through  the  talk  he  main- 
tained the  same  position  at 
the  bar,  his  left  foot  on  the 
rail,  left  elbow  resting  on  the 
bar,  the  glass  in  front  of  him. 
As  I  recall,  he  had  some  sim- 
ple non-alcoholic  drink. 
"All   the   time   he   kept 
trimming  his  nails  with  a 
small  pocketknife. 

"I  appeared  at  the  theater 
at  the  appointed  time.  Booth 
was  not  there.  I  did  not  see 
him  until  about  five  minutes 
before   8   o'clock.      He  was 


standing  against  one  of  the 
pillars  near  the  boxes,  trim- 
ming his  finger  nails.  Soon 
after  he  disappeared." 

Brink  went  to  the  play. 
Broke  Leg 

"I  did  not  see  Booth  again 
until  about  10  o'clock, 
appeared  at  the  railing  of  the 
president's  box.  I  saw  his 
foot  become  entangled  with 
an  American  flag."  (He  fell 
and  broke  his  left  leg.) 

Booth  then  said  something 
reported  to  have  been  "sic 
semper  tyrannis"  (so  be  it  to 
tyrants)  and  hurried  limping 
off  the  stage. 

"Because  I  had  been  seen 

talking   to   Booth   on   the 
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Lincoln  Slaying  Suspect 
Told  His  Story  to  Iowan 

By  George  Mills 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Bierring  of  Des  Moines  is  perhaps  the  only 
Iowan  now  living  who  talked  with  a  suspect  in  the  assassina^ 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


The  suspect  was  put  in  jail 
after  the  assassination,  which 
took  place  almost  93  years 
ago,  Apr.  14, 
1865. 

The  man 
had  spent 
much  of  that 
day  with  his 
friend,  John 
Wilkes  Booth, 
the  real  assas- 
sin. 

Dr.  Bierring 
h  e  a  r  d  the 
story  back  in 
1891  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Da-  DK-  bierring 
venport.  He  was  a  young  in- 
tern then.  Now  89,  Dr.  Bier- 
ring still  is  active  in  the  state 
department  of  health. 

Dr.  Bierring  relates  that  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .  Ned  Brink 
brought  their  14-year-old 
daughter  to  Davenport  in 
1891.  They  lived  somewhere 
in  the  east.  The  girl  under- 
went a  hip  operation. 

Brink  had  dinner  one  Sun- 
day with  Dr.  Bierring  in  the 
hospital.  Brink  said  he  had 
been  in  theatrical  work  since 
before  the  Civil  War.  Asked 


if  he  knew  Edwin  Booth,  the 
famed  actor,  Brink  replied: 
Knew  Assassin 
"Yes,  I  am  one  of  his  great 
admirers,   but   I   knew   John 
Wilkes  Booth  much  better.' 

When  Dr.  Bierring  showed 
interest,  Brink  continued: 

"John  Wilkes  Booth  and  I 
played  in  the  same  company 
three  years  before  the  war.  Be- 
ing of  the  same  size,  we  often 
changed  parts  and  costumes 
and  became  intimate  friends.' 
Brink  joined  the  navy  in 
1861  and  did  not  see  Booth 
again  until  that  fateful  Fri- 
day, Apr.  14,  1865. 

"We  chanced  to  meet  in 
front  of  Ford's  Theater  in 
Washington,"  Brink  told 
Dr.  Bierring.  Laura  Keene 
was  to  appear  in  the  play 
"Our  American  Cousin" 
that  night.  Brink's  story, 
as  related  by  Dr.  Bierring, 
follows: 

"We  both  knew  Laura 
Keene  very  well  and  we  de- 
cided to  meet  that  evening  at 
7:30  in  the  parterre  (beneath 
the  galleries)  of  the  theater  to 
attend  the  play  together, 
t    was    then    suggested 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Target  of  "Friend" 


John  Wilkes  Booth 

Pared  His  Nails 


that  we  have  a  drink  and  talk 
over  old  times.  We  went  into 
tavern  next  door.  Booth 
seemed  nervous  and  restless. 
All  through  the  talk  he  main- 
tained the  same  position  at 
the  bar,  his  left  foot  on  the 
rail,  left  elbow  resting  on  the 
bar,  the  glass  in  front  of  him. 
As  I  recall,  he  had  some  sim- 
ple non-alcoholic  drink. 

"All  the  time  he  kept 
trimming  his  nails  with  a 
small  pocketknife. 

"I  appeared  at  the  theater 
at  the  appointed  time.  Booth 
was  not  there.  I  did  not  see 
him  until  about  five  minutes 
before   8   o'clock.      He   was 


standing  against  one  of  the 
pillars  near  the  boxes,  trim- 
ming his  finger  nails.  Soon 
after  he  disappeared." 

Brink  went  to  the  play. 
Broke  Leg 

"I  did  not  see  Booth  again 
until  about  10  o'clock.  He 
appeared  at  the  railing  of  the 
president's  box.  I  saw  his 
foot  become  entangled  with 
an  American  flag."  (He  fell 
and  broke  his  left  leg.) 

Booth  then  said  something 
reported  to  have  been  "sic 
semper  tyrannis"  (so  be  it  to 
tyrants)  and  hurried  limping 
off  the  stage. 

"Because  I  had  been  seen 
talking   to   Booth    on   the 


street  in  front  of  the  ^ 
ater    and    by    the    tavern 
keeper  later,  I  was  place™ 
in  ja,l  for  30  days,"  Brink 
said.    I  appeared  once  be- 
fore the  military  court  and 
then  was  released." 
Jr.  Bierring  said  he  n 
had  ^ny  further  Word  ^ 

The    149th   anniversary   of 
^"coin's  birth  is  Wednesday 
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SAYS  ALL  PHfLA. 


Met  Lincoln 


James  Broadbent,  81,  Recalls 

Scene  as  Martyred  President 

Lay  in  State  Here 


Philadelphia  mourned  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  if  he  were  its  own  son 
when  the  martyred  President  lay  in 
state  in  Independence  Hall  follow' 
ing  his  assassination.  The  entire 
city  went  into  such  deep  mourning 
that  there  was  no  black  material  left 
in  the  dry  goods  stores. 

Going  back  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury in  memory,  James  Broadbent, 
81,  one  of  the  few  surviving  Phila- 
delphians  who  shook  hands  with  the 
President  whose  birthday  is  "cele' 
brated  today,  recalled  today  the 
homage  paid  Lincoln  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

"Philadelphia  loved  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. I  don't  believe  there  was 
man  or  woman  in  the  city  who 
wasn't  all  for  him,"  he  said.  "And 
when  he  was  assassinated  there 
wasn't  enough  black  in  Philadelphia 
to  supply  the  people.  Virtually  every 
house  was  loaded  with  black." 
"Seems  Like  Yesterday" 

Broadbent  sat  stiff  and  straight  in 
a  chair  at  his  home  at  4  South  42d 
street,  a  black  skull  cap  on  his  head. 
He  is  blind,  but  his  sightless  blue 
eyes  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the 
past,  which  he  relived  as  he  spoke. 
The  words  came  in  a  rush  and  with 
precision,  almost  as  if  they  had  been 
memorized. 

"Yes,"  he  repeated,  "there  wasn't 
enough  black  to  go  around.  I  re- 
member my  mother  couldn't  get  any, 
and  she  had  to  go  to  Log  Mill,  in 
West  Manayunk,  where  we  were 
living  at  that  time,  for  dye.  She 
dyed  a  sheet  black  and  hung  it  in 
strips  from  the  windows  of  our 
house. 

"Seems  as  if  it  were  only  yester- 
day, but  it  was  on  April  22,  1865, 
when  Lincoln's  body  lay  in  state  at 
Independence  Hall.  I  walked  seven 
miles  to  see  it — from  our  house  to 
the  hall  and  back  again.  Must  have 
been  at  least  80,000  people  there." 
Women  Wore  Hoop  Skirts 

He  paused,  then  smiled.  "You. 
know,  the  women  wore  hoop  skirts 
in  those  days,  and  there  was  such  a 
jam  at  the  hall  that  many  of  the 
hoops  broke,"  he  continued.  "The 
women  just  took  them  out  of  their 
skirts  and  flung  them  on  the  side- 
walk, and  a  couple  of  other  boys  and 
myself  hung  them  on  lampposts  so 
they  wouldn't  be  in  the  way.  I  was 
15  then." 


JAMES  BROADBENT 

Who  shook  hands  with  Abraham 

Lincoln  and  later  saw  him  lying: 

in  state  here 

Equally  vivid  in  Broadbent's 
memory  is  the  day  in  1861— February 
21,  to  be  exact — when  he,  together 
with  his  brother,  Thomas  Broadbent, 
who  died  last  summer,  shook  hands 
with  Lincoln.  He  rattled  off  memo- 
ries of  the  President's  visit  as  if 
they  had  been  printed  on  his  mind. 

"Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington, in  connection  with  his  in- 
augural in  March,  and  he  stopped  off 
here  for  Washington's  Birthday." 
aaid,  "I  was  11  then.  My  brother 
and  I,  together  with  my  father,  went 
to  the  lobby  of  the  old  Continental 
Hotel— where  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  now  stands — where  Lincoln  was 
shaking  hands  with  hundreds  of 
Philadelphians.  I'll  never  forget  that 
day." 


Br&6)dbent,  James 
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James  Broadbent 

James  Broadbent,  who  shook  • 
hands  with  Abraham  Lincoln  when  ' 
he  visited  Philadelphia  in  1861,  died  j 
Tuesday  following  a  long  illness.  He  < 
was  88. 

Mr.  Broadbent,  who  had  been  blind  [ 
for  20  years,  conducted  a  jewelry  bus- 
iness for  45  years  at  4  S.  42d  st., 
where  he  had  lived  for  63  years.  He 
retired  when  he  became  blind. 

He  often  related  circumstances 
surrounding  Lincoln's  visit  here  on 
Feb.  21,  1861,  just  prior  to  his  in- 
auguration in  Washington.  He  met 
the  Civil  War  President  in  the  old 
Continental  Hotel,  where  the  Benja- 
min Franklin  now  stands.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  attempted  to  enlist  as 
a  drummer  boy,  but  was  sent  home. 

He  is  survived  by  a  step -daughter, 
Mrs.  Harry  Blackburn,  and  a  brother, 
William. 
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Recalls   Kisses   Showered 
on  Her  by  Lincoln  When  Girl 


TIFFIN,  Feb.  12  —  Memories  of 
kisses  showered  on  her  more  than 
70  years  ago  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
still  are  recalled  by  Mrs.  Nelson  M. 
Brinkerhoff.  of  Melmore. 

She  was  a  girl  of  nine  years  in 
Civil  war  days  when,  while  walking 
in  a  Washington  park  with  her 
father.  James  Fishback.  she  ran  to 
a  tall,  kindly,  sad-looking  man  who 
swept  her  off  her  feet  and  kissed 
her — they  had  a  jolly  time  for  a 
few  minutes  until  the  man,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  had  to  hurry  on. 

Mrs.  Brinkerhoff,  whose  father 
was  employed  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment, remembers  the  uproar 
which  swept  the  city  when  Lincoln 
was  shot.  "We  thought  it  was  a 
new  Confederate  uprising,"  she 
says. 

Mrs.  Brinkerhoff,  now  80,  cher- 
ishes many  mementoes  of  those 
early  days,  including  admission 
cards  to  the  White  House  when 
President  Lincoln's  body  lay  in 
state,  and  to  the  senate  gallery  for 
the  impeachment  proceedings 
against  President  Johnson.  She  was 
a  classmate  of  Ella  Stanton,  daugh- 
ter of  Lincoln's  secretary  of  state. 


Broderick,   David  C. 
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Bromvell ,   Judge 


Lincoln's  Tsnderness. — A  strik- 
ing incident  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  official 
life  is  related  by  Judge  Bromwell  of 
Denver,  who  visited  the  White  House 
in  March,  1865.  Mr.  Seward  and 
seyeral  other  gentlemen  were  also 
preseut,  and  the  president  gradually 
came  to  talk  on  decisions  of  life  and 
death.  All  othei  matters  submitted 
to  him,  he  declared,  were  nothing  in 
comparison  to  these,  and  he  added  : 
!'I  reckon  there  never  was  a  man  rais- 
ed in  the  country  on  a  farm  where 
they  are  always  butchering  cattle  and 
hogs  and  think  nothing  of  it,  that 
eyer  grew  up  with  such  an  aversion  to 
bloodshed  as  I  have  ;  and  yet  I've 
had  more  questions  of  life  and'death 
to  settle  in  four  years  than  all  the  men 
who  ever  sat  in  this  chair  put  togeth- 
er. But  T've  managed  to  get  along 
and  do  my  duty,  I  believe,  and  'still 
save  most  of  them  ;  but  there's  no 
man  knows  the  distress  of  my  mind. 
But  there  have  been  some  of  them  I, 
couldn't  save — there  are  some  cases 
where    the    law    must    be    executed. 

There  was  that   man ,    who    was 

*  sentenced  for  piracy  and  slave  trading 
ou  the  high  seas.  That  was  a  case 
where  there  must  be  an  example,  and 
you  don't  know  how  they  followed 
and  pressed  to  get  him  pardoned,  or 
his  sentence  commutjd  ;  but  there 
was  no  use  talking.  It  had  to  be 
done  ;  I  couldn't  help  him  ;  and   then 

there  was  that ,  who  was    caught 

spying  and  recruiting  within  Pope's 
lines  in  Missouri.  That  was  another 
case.  They  besieged  me  night  and 
day,  but  I  couldn't  give  way.  We  had 
come  to  a  point  where  something  must 
be  done  that  would  put  a  stop  to  such 
work.  And  then  then  there  was  the 
case  of  Beal,  on  the  lakes.  That  was 
a  case  where  there  must  be  an  exam- 
ple. They  tried  me  every  way.  They 
wouldn't  give  up  ;  but  1  had  to  stand 
firm  on  that,  and  I  even  had  to  turn 
away  his  poor  sister  when  she  came  and 
begged  for  his  life,  and  let  him  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  he  was  executed,  and  I 
cau't  get  the  distress  out  of  my  mind 
yet."  As  the  kindly  man  uttered 
these  words  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  and  the  eyes  of  the  men 
around  "him  moistened  in  sympathy. 
There  was  a  profound  sileace  in  which 
they  rose  to  depart.  Three  weeks  af- 
ter the  president  was  killed. 
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Arkansas  Woman  Has 
Many  Vivid  Memories 
Of  Her  Friend  Lincoln 

Mrs.    Cornelia    Bronaugh    Has    C  n    Hands   With 

Martyred  President  Many  Til         .nd  Was  His 

Next  Door  Neighbor  in  b^-ingfield. 


nference  with  Lincoln,  ''"Why-  did 

r:m  understand   everything  Mr.  Liu- 
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y  child,   a   daughter,   in  1887, 
named  for  her  husband,  Broi 

eealls  the  first  of  the  Lineoln- 
;  debates  in   1858,   though  she 
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coin  residence  at  Springfield, 
second  story  of  the  house  does  not  j 
match  the  first  iiv  material  and 
method  of  construction.  Mrs.  Bro^ 
naugh  says  that  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who 
wished  things  clone  in  a  more  pre- 
tentious fashion  than  did  her  hus- 
band, had.  long  wished  to  add  an- 
other floor  to  their  one-story  house.  I 

Lincoln  did  not  think  this  advis- 
able. But  Mrs.  Lincoln  silently 
hided  her  time.  And  one  day  when 
Lincoln  wont  to  Chicago  to  be  absent  I 
a  Wfek  or  more  on  legal  business.  | 
(this  was  before  his  election  as  presi-  I 
dentl  she  rushed  a  group  of  carpenters] 
to  the  scene-  These  were  commanded 
to  get  what  material  they  could  and  I 
put  it  into  a  second  floor  for  the 
house  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  re- 
sult was  material  that  did  not  match 
exactly  and  a  queer  joining  of  the 
two  stories. 

A  New  Lincoln  Story. 

Comments  were  rife  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  as  to  what  Lincoln  would  say 
when  he  came  home.  Housewives 
told  "what  my  husband  would  do,'' 
and  many  a  pair  of  "byes  watched 
Lincoln's  tall  figure  swinging  up  the 
street   the    day   of   his   return. 
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Mrs.  Cornelia  Bronaugh. 

stories  of  his  simplicity  of  heart  and 
speech,  two  qualities  that  appealed  to 
children  with  whom  he  caifte  in  con- 
tact. One  little  girl  whose  father  was 
a  high  official  in  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration, said,  when  she  learned  that 
her  father  had  been  in  an  important 


j       Alt    children    li 

;  coin.  Mrs.  Br. 
to  'take  God  as 
will  not  forsake 
Mrs.  Bronaugh 
Stella  Anderson, 

cially  loved,  and  who  was.  on  account  , 
of  her  love  for  him  and  her  remark  ; 
able  Christian  character,  a  great 
comfort  to  him  during  the  Civil  war. 
She  was  Stella's  schoolmate,  and  she 
has  an  autographed  copy  of  the  book 
of  memoirs  written  by  Stella's 
mother,  in  which  is  told  the  story  of 
the  child's  deep  friendship  with  Lin- 
coln. This  is  probably  the  only  copy 
extant,  and  is  very  highly  prized  by 
Mrs.  Bronaugh.  Stella  died  soon 
after  the  war.  Her  death  touched 
Lincoln  deeply. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was,  according  to  this 
Arkansas  neighbor  of  hers,  a  short 
stout  woman.  Her  coffin  looked  al- 
most like  that  of  a  child,  Mrs.  Bro- 
naugh says.  She  remembers  her  as 
dressing  rather  plainly,  usually  in 
dark  colors,  and  without  jewelry. 
The  neighbors  were  fonder  of  Lincoln 
than  of  his  wife.  Much  has  been 
written,  however,  upon  'Irs.  Lincoln's 
faults,  but  she  was  a  strong  charac- 
ter. She  never  filled  in  Lincoln's 
heart,  as  the  world  knows,  the  place 
held  by  his  first  love.  Ann  Butledge. 
Lincoln's  Wedding. 
Lincoln  was  probably  never  aide  to 
eradicate  her  image  from  his  mind: 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  incident  re- 
lated by  Mrs.  Bronaugh  concerning 
bis  marriage.  The  two  were  engaged 
a  long  time,  but  Lincoln  kept  putting 
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Broughton,  Harrison  Washington  -  soldier  in  hospital 
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Albany  -  Funeral 


ALBANIAN  RECALLS 
LINCOLN  CORTEGE 


His  Body  Lay 

In  State  at 

Capitol 

A  black-draped  coach  moved 
slowly  down  State  street  from  the 
old  Capitol  building  to  Union  sta- 
tion on  a  misty  April  day  77  years 
ago.  Albany  was  joining  with  a 
sorrowing  nation  in  following  the 
funeral  cortege  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

Among  the  crowd  was  a  little 
girl,  scarcely  more  than  a  baby, 
who  was  held  up  to  a  window  at 
Chapel  and  State  streets  to  see  the 
procession  pass.  Yesterday  that 
same  watcher,  Mise  May  Brower, 
503  Western  avenue,  recalled  vivid- 
ly the  details  of  the  occasion. 
ACTIVE  AT  80 

Her  blue  eyes  lighting,  Miss 
Brower,  whose  appearance  belies 
her  80  years,  related: 

"You  know,  the  President  was 
assassinated  on  Good  Friday, 
April  14.  His  funeral  journey  was 
for  1,700  miles  across  the  coun- 
try, and  Albany  was  one  of  the 
stops  on  the  way  to  the  burial 
place  at  Sprinjrfield. 

"The  body  lay  in  state  at  the 
old  Capitol  here,  and  then  it  was 
taken  to  the  railroad  station.  My 
mother  took  my  older  sister  and 
myself  to  a  large  boarding  house 


MAY  BROWER 

As  a  Child 

on  State  street  opposite  the  pres- 
ent Ten  Eyck  hotel,  where  my 
grandparents  were  living  at  the 
time. 
"I  was  lifted  up  to  the  window 
)  I  could  see  the  procession. 
There  was  a  band  playing  a  dirge. 
There  were  soldiers— I  suppose 
now  they  must  have  been  dressed 
in  weathered  Union  blue — and 
then  the  funeral  coach  itself.     I 


MISS  BROWER 
As  She  is  Today 

remember  the  occasion  distinctly 
although  I  was  not  yet  four  years 
old." 

Born  in  Albany  and  possessor  of 
a  wealth  of  information  on  former 
city  scenes  and  nappemngs,  Miss 
ver  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Waittr    S.    Brower. 

ler    father   was    the    "son"    in    the 

ilversmith  firm  of  S.  D.  Brower 
and  Son,  long  prominent  as  manu- 
facturers. 

As  a  child,  Miss  Brower  recalled 
yesterday,  her  playground  was  a 
splendid  park-like  grounds  behind 
the  old  sandstone  Capitol.  That 
playground  today,  of  course,  Is  the 
present  Capitol.  She  studied  at  the 
Albany  Girls'  Academy  in  Pearl 
street,  and  later  went  to  Europe  to 
study  art  in  Berlin. 

Her  sister,  Miss  Harriet  Brower, 
who  died  several  years  ago, 
similarly  talented,  and  after  years 
of  graduate  study  in  music  became 
a  distinguished  concert  pianist, 
lecturer,    aild    writer    of    books    on 

In  her  book-lined  living  room  at 
the  Western  avenue  address,  where 
she  makes  her  home  with  a  cousin, 
Miss  Lesley  W.  Broker,  the  octo- 
genarian will  today  recall  Lincoln's 
career  on  his  birthday  with  more 
than  ordinary  feeling.  She  is  fond 
of  this  quotation  so  typical  of  the 
Great  Emancipator: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so 
I  would  not  be  a  master*  This 
caresses  my  idea  of  democracy. 
Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the 
extent  of  difference,  is  no  demo- 
cracy." 


Brown,  Mrs. 


Cincinnati 


H^  LAUGHED 

BY  M.  A.  BROWN. 
TRUE  STORY  AND  A 


i  A  little  girl  sgnfWlp^long  through 
'  the  dust  of  a  country  road  was  hailed 
by  a  man  on  horseback.  She  stopped 
and  watched  him  as  he  dismounted. 
It  was  a  warm  day  in  southern  Ohio, 
north  of  Cincinnati.  ("My  memory 
does  not  supply  the  date,  but  it  must 
have  been  about  the  year  1860," 
writes  Mrs.  Brown.) 

Thft  man  was  tall  and  clean-shaven. 
He  a-sked  where  a  man.  lived  whom 
the  child  knew,  and  as  it  was  on  her 
way  nome  she  said  she  would  show 
him  the  way.  Leading  his  horse 
with  one  hand  he  took  one  of  the 
child's  dusty  hands  in  the  other  and 
they  walked  along  together,  he  ask- 
ing questions,  she  answering  in  de- 
tail. 

Tnere  was  a  great  deal  of  unrest 
in -the  country  at  that  time,  and  in 
that  locality  feeling  was  strongly  di- 
vided. In  answer  to  one  of  the 
stranger's  questions,  the  child  told 
him  that  her  father  was  the  con- 
stable. He  smiled  at  the  pride  in  her 
voice,  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
herasked  "Is  he  a  rebel?"  She  jerked 
her  hand  away  angrily,  "No  siree!" 
she. 'exclaimed.  "He  voted  for  Abe 
Lincoln." 

Then  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed,  and  it  was  a  real  hearty 
laugh.  Taking  her  hand  again  he 
asked  the  child  if  she  thought  he 
looked  like  a  rebel  himself,  still 
laughing  in  a  quiet,  amused  way.  They 
parted  at  her  own  gate,  after  he  had 
thanked  her  and  had  said  he  was 
glad  to  meet  such  a  stanch  little 
republican,  and  she  had  told  him  that 
her  father  had  been  a  whig  until  the 
republican  party  was  formed,  since 
which  time  he  had  -<<->ted  no  other 
ticket. 

When  she  went  ir   i  the  house  her 


mother  reprimanded  her  severemior 
"talking  to  strange  men  and  tellipg 
all  she  knew,  as  usual." 

A  few  days  later  the  youngsters 
who  were  loyal  to  the  union  were 
dressed  up  in  white  with  wreaths  and 
badges,  and  waving  flags  from  their 
perches  on  the  decorated  hay-rigging 
they  were  drawn  up  as  close  as  might 
be  to  the  wffluferful  new  railroad  sta- 
tion to  greet  the  presidential  train 
as  it  passed. 

As  it  halted  the  great  man  stepped 
out  on  the  platform  of  the  car  he 
occupied,  with  the  other  notables,  and 
removing  his  "stove  pipe"  hat  which 
the  little  girl  had  been  afraid  would 
fall  off  when  he  was  laughing  at  her, 
he  bowed  to  the  people.  The  child 
wearing  the  badge  of  New  Hampshire, 
sprang  to  her  feet,  waving  her  flag, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  recognized  her  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand.  "It  is  the  little 
republican"  he  called  out,  as  the 
train  passed  on. 

In  after  years  when  others  spoke 
of  the  serious  gravity  of  the  great 
president,  there  was  one  who  said, 
"He  did  laugh,  I  heard  him." 


CmVMVO  ILL  NEWS 

SATtn  g 


Barrett  A.  Brown 

VETERAN  TELLS 
OF  LINCOLN 


Barrett  A.  Brown,  80,  whom 
Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  dandle 
on  his  knee  in  Springfield,  was  in 
Superior  Judge  Graham's  "  court 
yesterday  asking  final  account  and 
settlement  of  the  $800  estate  of  nis 
friend,  Thomas  West,  who  died 
June  27. 

Brown,  quite  active  in  spite  of 
his  years,  enlivened  court  proceed- 
ings by  philosophizing  on  the  hu- 
manity of  the  great  emancipator 
and  expressed  the  opinion  Lincoln 
"wouldn't  last  very  long  if  he  were 
President  now." 

After  granting  settlement.  Judge 
Graham  called  for  a  recess  and 
talked  for  a  few  minuter,  with 
Brown,  who  lives  at  1377  Folsom 
street. 

"Lincoln  probably  would  have  a 
difficult  time  of  it  if  he  were  Pres- 
ident now,"  he  said,  "because  he 
was  too  radical  in  his  views.  Pro- 
hibition would  have  made  an  old 
man  of  him  in  a  few  weeks,  for  one 
thing." 

Brown  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
March  10,  1850,  and  moved  to 
Springfield  in  1851,  living  next  door 
to  Lincoln.  It  was  in  the  days 
when  Lincoln  was  engaged  in  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  that  Brown 
visited  at  his  home  to  play  "hobby 
hor*>e"  on  the  emancipator's  knee. 
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LINCOLN'S    KINDNESS.  .^L 

New   Story    Of    How    He   Saved    Life 
Of  Confederate  Spy. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  his- 
torical research  of  the  past  year,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Washington  auth- 
orities, has  been  the  finding  of  many 
new  and  enlightening  facts  about 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Historians  regard 
Lincoln  as  one  of  the  "little  known" 
Presidents,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence of  his  career  has  been  lost  by 
fire,  while  another  considerable  part 
of  it  is  impounded  and  inaccessible 
owing  to  stipulations  of  his  relatives. 
The  most  interesting  "find"  of  the 

|  past  year  is  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
count of  Lincoln's  pardoning  o 
I  young  Confederate  soldier,  condemn- 
ed to  death  as  a  spy  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg.  The  story  told  by 
trie  soldier's  daughter,  is  given  to  the 
public  this  month  in  an  extended 
form,  by  the  Woman's  Home  Com 
prnion.  It  sheds  new  light  on  the 
human  qualities  of  the  great  war- 
time President.  Excerpts  from  the 
story  will  be  read  or  recited  at  many 
observances  of  Lincoln's  Birthday  i 
throughout  the  country,  especially 
those  sponsored   by  women's  clubs. 

The  condemned  man  was  Thomas 
T.  Brown,  and  his  daughter,  now  liv- 

;  ing  in  New  York,   is   Mrs.   Alice   Al-I 

j  bertson.      "The   news    of   my   father's 

(arrest  and  death  sentence  reached, 
my  -mother,  who  was  living  inside 
the  Confederate  lines  at  Alexandria,") 

!  writes  Mrs.  Albertson.  "The  shock: 
nearly  killed  her.  But  she  decided  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  to  Wash- 
ington,  where  he   was   being   held   as 

|  a  prisoner  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison. 
Once  there,  she  hoped  to  get  him, 
somehow.  She  risked  her  life  getting 
through  the  lines  to  Washington. 
Then  she  found  her  efforts  to  see 
her  husband  blocked  everywhere.  A 
personal  appeal  to  Secretary  Stanton 

[was  in  vain.  Finally  she  decided  to 
go  straight  to  Lincoln.  After  heart- 
breaking delays,  she  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment. Taking  her  baby  with 
her,  she  put  her  case  direct  to  the 
President.  He  heard  her  patiently, 
and  even  took  the  baby  in  his  arms 
as  a  means  of  putting  the  frantic 
mother  more  at  ease.  The  baby, 
blue-eyed  and  innocent,  cooed  at  the 
President,   and   called  him   'Papa.' 

"Lincoln  smiled.  Then  he  sat  down 
at  his  desk  and  wrote  something  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Whatever  it  was 
that  he  wrote,  it  obtained  the  release 

I  of  Private  Brown  three  days  later." 

i      There  isn't  much  more  to  the  ttory. 

I A  short  time  later  the  hearts  of  the 
reunited  Browns  thrilled  to  the  living . 

1  words  of  the  Gettysburg  address.  A 
year  later  they  read  the  magic  j 
phrases   of  Lincoln's   creed   and   phil- 1 

'  osophy — "with  malice  toward  none  J 
with  charity  for  all."  And  then 
came  the  final  blow  which  sent  a 
whole  nation  into  mourning.  Tjo 
these  two  his  assassination  meant 
more  than  the  death  of  a  beloved 
President;  it  meant  the  passing  of  a 
benign  spirit  who  had  for  a  moment 
laid  his  kindly  hands  upon  them. 
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OVER  THE  RADIO 

(A  Lincoln  Story) 
By  Lula  Pauline  Whinna 

We  were  all  gathered  in  the  living  room  when 
some  one  turned  on  the  radio. 

"Did  I  know  Abraham  Lincoln?" 

It  was  Billy  Brown,  the  old  store-keeper  of 
Springfield,  111.,  who  was  speaking. 

"Did  I  know  Abraham  Lincoln?" 

"That  chair  you  are  sitting  on  was  the  chair 
Mr.  Lincoln  sat  on  when  he  came  in  to  swap 
yarns  with  me.  Great  fellow  to  swap  yarns  and 
if  he  forgot  one  he  would  come  in  the  next  day 
and  say  'Billy  Brown,  how  did  that  story  end  up 
you  were  telling  me  yesterday?' 

"Lincoln  was  greatly  criticized  for  his  yarn 
telling  and  maybe  there  were  some  words  in  some 
of  his  stories  that  could  not  have  been  used  in 
Sunday  School,  but  there  wasn't  a  thought  or 
suggestion  in  any  of  them  that  could  not  have 
been  used  by  a  minister  in  the  preparation  of  his 
sermon. 

"He  began  to  be  talked  about  for  the  office  of 
President  down  in  Washington,  but  us  home 
folks  couldn't  just  realize  it.  He  didn't  look  like 
any  President  I  had  ever  seen. 

"Washington,  Jefferson,  Tyler  and  Adams 
all  looked  like  Presidents,  but  Lincoln  never  did. 
He  was  just  a  tall,  lanky,  ungainly,  homely 
countryman,  one  of  the  common  people  like  you 
and  me. 

"But  finally  he  was  elected  President  and  a 
farewell  meeting  was  held  down  to  the  Court 
House.  Lincoln  was  standing  talking  to  a  lot 
of  men,  when,  through  a  door  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  an  old  woman  came  in,  carrying  a  bundle; 
it  was  old  'Aunt  Sally'  from  down  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  town. 

"As  soon  as  Lincoln  saw  her,  he  left  the  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  was  talking  and  went  down 
to  the  door  to  greet  her ;  took  both  her  hands  in 
his  and  said,  'Well,  well,  Aunt  Sally,  I  sure  am 
glad  to  see  you.  Come  right  up  front  and  meet 
my  friends.' 

.  "Lincoln  took  her  up  front  and  said  to  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  talking,  'Gentlemen, 
this  is  Aunt  Sally  and  she  makes  the  finest  flap 
jacks  you  ever  tasted  and  many  a  one  she  has 
made  for  me.' 

"Aunt  Sally  said  to  Lincoln,  'Now,  Abe',  and 
no  one  else  dared  call  him  'Abe'  as  he  was  not  a 
man  with  whom  you  could  be  unduly  familiar. 
'Now  Abe,  don't  let  them  kill  you  when  you  get 
to  Washington.     I've   brought   you    a     present 


which  I  made  myself,'  and  she  unwrapped  the 
package  and  gave  him  a  pair  of  woolen  socks. 

"Lincoln  took  the  socks  and  held  one  up  in 
each  hand,  by  the  toe,  and  they  were  of  some 
size,  too. 

"Lincoln  said,  'Gentlemen,  Aunt  Sally  has 
these  socks  sized  up  about  right  for  latitude  and 
longitude,'  and  then  looking  at  Aunt  Sally,  said 
with  a  smile,  'I  shall  take  these  socks  with  me 
to  Washington  and  wear  them  to  remember  you 
by',  and  I  guess  when  he  got  down  to  Washington 
and  pulled  off  his  boots  he  would  show  those 
socks  to  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  tell  them 
about  Aunt  Sally  and  her  flap  jacks. 

"The  next  morning  we  all  went  down  to  the 
depot  to  see  him  off  and  he  stood  on  the  rear 
platform  of  the  car  to  say  goodby  and  he  said, 
'My  friends,  I  am  going  to  Washington  and  I 
don't  know  if  I  will  ever  return  to  you  alive  but 
I  want  you  all  to  pray  for  me.' 

"There  were  lots  of  men  in  that  crowd  that 
never  went  inside  a  church  but  there  wasn't  one 
man  in  the  crowd  who  didn't  feel  like  dropping 
to  his  knees  and  praying  to  God  to  save  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's life  and  bring  him  back  to  us  safe  again. 

"Well,  he  went  to  Washington  and  passed 
through  troublesome  times.  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  upon  and  war  was  declared  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  As  is  usual  everything 
that  went  wrong  was  blamed  on  the  President, 
and  it  was  very  hard  on  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment. 

"Grant  was  battering  away  at  Petersburg  and 
Sherman  was  trying  to  take  Atlanta,  but  every- 
thing seemed  to  drag  and  it  looked  very  gloomy. 

"One  day  Ma  said  to  me,  'Billy  Brown,  why 
don't  you  go  to  Washington  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln? 
Tell  him  some  funny  yarns  and  tell  him  the  peo- 
ple at  Springfield  are  thinking  of  him  and  love 
him.' 

"So  I  decided  to  take  the  trip  and  went  to 
Washington.  I  found  that  Lincoln  was  out  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  where  he  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  time,  so  I  went  out  there  to  see  him. 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  Home  I  went  into  a 
large  room  where  a  number  of  people  were  wait- 
ing to  see  the  President.  Presently  a  cute  little 
secretary  came  out  and  asked  me  my  name  and 
what  I  wished.  I  told  him  my  name  was  Billy 
Brown  and  I  wished  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  'Have  you  an  appointment  with  the  Presi- 
dent?' asked  the  Secretary. 

"'No,  sir;'  I  replied,  'I  don't  need  any  ap- 
pointment, I  don't  want  a  postmastership  or  a  job 
of  any  kind.    I  just  want  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln.  You 
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tell  him  that  Billy  Brown  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
is  here  to  visit  him.' 

"The  Secretary  conveyed  the  message  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  immediately  Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the 
door  and  came  into  the  room  and  grasped  both 
of  my  hands  in  his  and  said,  'Billy  Brown,  I  sure 
am  glad  to  see  you,  come  right  in,'  and  after  we 
had  talked  a  little  while,  he  said,  'You  must  stay 
for  supper  with  Mary  and  me'  and  so  I  stayed 
for  supper  and  we  talked  some  more. 

"Finally  I  said  I  must  be  going  as  I  was  re- 
turning to  Springfield  the  next  day.  Mr.  Lincoln 
urged  me  to  stay  all  night  but  I  declined  as  I 
didn't  want  to  wear  my  welcome  out  and  I 
wanted  him  to  have  time  to  sleep  and  to  think 
over  the  new  yarns  I  had  told  him. 

"Just  as  I  was  leaving  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'Billy 
Brown,  why  did  you  come  to  Washington  today? 
Do  you  want  a  postmastership  or  any  other  job 
that  I  can  give  you?  Do  you  want  a  pardon  for 
anybody  or  did  you  come  here  to  give  me  advice 
or  offer  criticism  as  to  how  I'm  running  this 
war?' 

"I  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  'I  don't  want  to  be 
postmaster  or  to  hold  any  other  job,  I  don't  need 
any  pardons  and  I  have  no  advice  or  criticism  for 
your  administration ;  I  simply  came  down  to  visit 
you  and  swap  some  yarns.' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'Billy  Brown,  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  came  all  the  way  from  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  just  to  visit  with  me?  Billy  Brown, 
I  can't  let  you  go  yet.  Wait  until  I  get  my  hat 
and  coat  and  I  will  walk  part  way  with  you!' 

"It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  in  Wash- 
ington and  we  walked  down  toward  the  Potomac 
Biver  and  could  look  across  at  the  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  came  to  a  rail  fence  and  we  both 
climbed  to  the  top  of  it  and  sat  on  the  top  rail 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  started  to  talk  to  me  and  he 
talked  and  he  talked,  telling  me  all  his  troubles 
and  difficulties,  and  his  discouragements  and  we 
sat  there  until  the  stars  began  to  pale  and  the 
dawn  began  to  show. 

"Then  we  got  up  and  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  'Billy 
Brown,  I  have  talked  to  you  tonight  as  I  have 
never  talked  to  any  man.  Goodby,  Billy  Brown, 
and  tell  the  folks  back  home  that  I  am  home- 
sick for  them  and  just  as  soon  as  I  can  arrange 
it  I  am  coming  home  for  a  visit.' 

"I  said  to  him,  'Mr.  Lincoln,  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip;  don't  get  discouraged.  Grant  and  Sherman 
will  soon  end  this  war  and  you  will  be  re-elected 
President  and  everything  will  come  out  all  right. 


Now,  goodby,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  don't  forget  those 
yarns  I  told  you.' 

"I  walked  into  town  and  took  the  train  for 
Springfield.  I  have  never  told  anyone  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  to  me  that  night.  I  started  to  tell 
it  to  Ma  but  it  made  her  cry  and  so  I  stopped. 

"Well,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  President 
and  the  war  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an  end.  Lee 
had  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court  House  and 
it  began  to  look  as  though  Mr.  Lincoln  could  soon 
make  that  promised  visit  to  Springfield  and  I  be- 
gan to  plan  what  we  would  do  when  he  came.  We 
would  meet  him  at  the  station  with  a  band,  have 
a  parade  and  speech-making;  I  would  decorate 
the  store  and  put  a  flag  on  that  old  chair  that  he 
sat  on. 

"One  morning  I  was  walking  down  the  street 
on  my  way  to  open  up  the  store,  when  I  saw  Si 
Jackson  coming  down  the  street  all  bent  over 
and  shaking  and  crying  to  himself.  He  looked 
as  though  he  was  sick. 

"I  said  to  him,  'Si  Jackson,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you?  Are  you  sick  or  what  is  the 
trouble?' 

"Si  said,  'My  God!  Billy  Brown,  they  have 
killed  Mr.  Lincoln!  He's  dead!  He'll  never  come 
home  to  us  now.' 

"  'Si  Jackson,'  I  said,  'you're  lying  to  me  or 
you're  crazy.    Lincoln  is  not  dead.' 

"  'Yes  he  is,  Billy  Brown,  he's  dead  and  they 
killed  him  in  Washington.' 

"Well,  they  had  elaborate  funeral  services  in 
Washington  and  carried  his  body  from  city  to 
city  on  his  way  home  to  us  at  Springfield.  I 
know  Lincoln  would  not  have  liked  it,  as  he  was 
always  opposed  to  show  of  any  kind  and  yet  I 
guess  if  they  hadn't  showered  all  those  honors 
on  him  we  would  have  felt  hurt. 

"Finally  they  brought  him  back  to  Spring- 
field and  the  body  was  laid  out  for  his  friends 
to  view.  I  went  up  to  see  him  but  I  have  wished 
a  million  times  since  that  I  hadn't  for  I  would 
rather  remember  him  as  I  parted  from  him  that 
night  in  Washington  and  he  said  to  me,  'Goodby 
Billy  Brown,  remember  me  to  the  folks  back 
home  and  tell  them  I  am  home-sick.' 

"Yes,  I  knew  Abraham  Lincoln — and  he  was  a 


EDUCATION 

Each  one  of  us  then  who  has  an  education,  school  or 
college,  has  obtained  something  from  the  community  at 
large  for  which  he  or  she  has  not  paid.  No  self-re- 
specting man  or  woman  is  content  to  rest  permanently 
under  such  an  obligation  where  the  State  has  bestowed 
education.  The  man  who  accepts  it  must  be  content  to 
accept  it  merely  as  a  charity,  unless  he  returns  it  to  the 
State  in  full  in  the  shape  of  good  citizenship. — Theodore 
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LINCOLN  HERE 
DECEMBER  2, 1959 

Spoke    at     Methodist    Church, 
Fifth  and  Parallel. 

JOHN  B.  BROWH  HEARD  SPEECH 

Recalls  Address  and  Reception 

of  Great  Emancipator  Here 

64    Years     Ago. 


(By  John  H.  Brown.) 
It  was  on  December  2,  1859,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  arrived  in  Atchison. 
He  came  in  a  coach,  having  crossed 
the  Missouri  raver  at  St.  Joseph,  and 
passing  through  Elwood,  "Wathena  and 
Doniphan,  traveled  over  the  present 
Doniphan  road,  which  at  the  time  en- 
tered Atchison  at  Second  and  Division 
streets. 

Arrangements  had  previously  been 
made  for  him  to  address  the  people  of 
Atchison  at  the  Methodist  church, 
located  then  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Parallel  streets. 

The  church  was  a  one  story  frame 
building  on  the  rear  of  the  lots  where 
John  M.  Price  now  lives.  There  was 
a  picket  fence  in  front  of  the  lots  and 
j  a  board  walk  extended  from  the  gate 
to  the  front  door  of  the  building. 
i  This  cb'irch  building  was  dedicated 
[in  May,  1  :"°  Being  on  high  ground 
it  overlooked  a  considerable  portion  of 
■the  city  of  Atchison.  It  afterwards 
became  quite  historic,  for,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Civil  war,  the  pas- 
tor, The  Rev.  Milton  Mahin,  a  staunch 
Union  man  from  Indiana,  during  a 
patriotic  speech,  was  the  first  minis- 
ter in  Atchison  to  raise  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  his  house  of  worship. 
An  immense  crowd  had  gathered  at 
:  the  church  to  see  Lincoln  and  hear 
him  speak.  Lincoln  was  to  talk  on, 
"The  Issues  of  the  Day." 

My  mother  wanted  to  hear  Lincoln 
speak  but  did  not  think  she  could  go 
as  she  had  none  at  home  with  whom 
to  leave  me,  I  being  but  a  small  bay  at 
the  time.  A  neighbor  woman  told  her 
it  would  be  all  right  to  take  me  along, 
which  she  finally  decided  to  do. 

When  we  got  to  the  church  the  room 
was  full  and  many  people  were  on  the 
outside.  My  mother,  with  me  in  her 
arms,  was  given  a  seat  just  inside  the 
door.  After  a  few  minutes  Lincoln 
came  in,  passed  to  the  north  end  of 
the  church,  mounted  the  platform, 
and  began  to  talk.  I  did  not  compre- 
hen'd  why  Lincoln  was  out  making 
speeches,  but  afterwards  learned  that 
the  Republican  party  had  sent  him  out 
to  look  for  a  presidential  candidate  to 
defeat  Stephen  A.  Douglasr  Lincoln 
was  following  the  trail  of  Douglas, 
who  had  been  through  this  section  in 
his  own  interest. 


Atchison,  H*.  ^ a^ 
speech 


There  was  great  excitement  in  is.an- 
sas  at  this  time  over  slavery-  Lin- 
coln's sympathies  were  all  in  favor  of 
the  free-state  side,  but  he  disconu- 
tenanced  force,  which  the  free-state 
party  wanted  to  use.  He  told  thorn 
tbat  he  agreed  with  their  belief  in 
Provides^©,  but  he  believed  move  in 
the  providence  of  the  most  men.  He 
said  to  them ; 

"You  are  in  the  mainority — a 
sad  minority — and  cannot  hope  to 
succeed,  reasoning  from  human 
experience.  You  would  rebel 
against  the  government  and  red- 
den your  hands  in  the  blood  of 
your  countrymen.  Your  attempts 
to  resist  the  laws  of  Kansas  by 
force  is  criminal  and  wicked  and 
all  your  feeble  attempts  will  be 
follies,  and  end  in  bringing  sor- 
row on  your  heads,  and  ruin  the 
cause  you  would  freely  die  to  pre- 
serve." 

After  the  speaking,  the  people  left 
the  church  and  stood  around  waiting 
for  Lincoln  to  come  out.  My  mothe.. 
stood  just  outside  the  door,  holding 
me  up  in  her  arms  so  I  could  get  a 
good  look  at  him.  Lincoln  stopped, 
looked  at  me,  placed  his  finger  under 
my  chin  and  said,  "Madam,  that'a 
a  likely  boy  you  have  there;  some  day 
he  may  receive  a  call  to  be  president 
Of  the  United  States." 

From  the  church  Lincoln  was  taken 
tc  the  Massasoit '  House,  at  Second 
and   Main   streets,   whore   he   was   ac- 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Married  78  Years 
Ago  Today;  Mrs.  Mary  Edwards  Brown 
Tells  Story  of  Hasty  Wedding  Plans 


Abraham  Lincoln  find  Mary  Todd 
were  married  in  Springfield  seven- 
ty-eight years  nco  today  under  con- 
ditions that  are  generally  unknown 
to  a  majority  of  the  people.  Many 
stories  have  been  circulated  about 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
marriage  which  are  declared  to  be 
false  by  Mrs.  Mary  Edwards  Brown, 
custodian  of  Lincoln's  home  and  the 
crandnughter  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sister 
in    whose    home    the    wedding      took 

In  1842  Mary  Todd  was  visiting 
her  sister.  Mrs.  Ninlan  W.  Edwards 
and  was  being  courted  by  both  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Ninlan 
Edwards,  her  brother-in-law,  al- 
though he  liked  Lincoln  personally, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  study  of  law 
by  loaning  him  hooks,  favored  Doug- 
las because  he  thought  the  marriage 
to  Lincoln  would  not  he  advantageous 
for  Mary.  On  account  of  this  opposi- 
tion the  young  Lincoln  and  his  sweet- 
heart were  forced  to  meet  outside  the 
Edwards  home  and  so  much  of  their 
courting  was  done  at  the  home  of 
Sineon  Francis,  a  very  good  friend 
of  Lincoln's. 

Even   in   the   case  of  our     greatest 
citizen,    the    course    of   love   was   not 
smooth    and    finally    the    young    cou- 
i  pie   decided    to   take   matters   in   their 
own    hands    end    on    the    morning    of 
I  Friday.    November    4,    1M2.      Lincoln 
met  Edwards  on  the  street  and  greet, 
ed  him,  "Mary  end  I  are  going  to  be 
married    this   afternoon   at   the   Epis- 
copal   church."    At    this    time    it    was 
not    considered    quite    proper    to    be 
married  at  church  as  at  home  so  Ed. 
wards   said   that   if  they   were   deter- 
mined   to    be    married    the    ceremony 
should  take  rlace  at  his  home. 
Some  Excitement. 
As  all  arrangements  had   been  made 
for    the    cerernonv    to    be    performed 
that  day  it  was  decided  to  wait  only 
until   evening  and  then   have  it  per- 
formed at  the  Edwards  home.  Anyone 
who   has   been   forced   to   prepare   for 
\  company   on   short  noiice   has     some 
idea   of   the   excitement    in    the     Ed- 
wards   household    that    day    but    the 
idea  is  made  much  clearer  when  we 
stop   to   think   that  at  that  time   no- 
thing   could    be    purchased    ready    to 
wear    or    serve.    Mis.    Edwards,    who 
was  famous  for  her  wonderful  baking, 
creams   and   salads,    fared    forth    into 
the   kitchen   and   baked   the   wedding 
cake,  which  was  still  warm  when  cut. 
Everv    bride    knows    that    although 
the    weddiner    cake    is    extremely    im- 
portant to  the  ceremony,  the  keynote 
of   the   whole    wedding    is   the   gown, 
and  think  of  being  married  on  a  few 
hours    notice   and   not   being  able    to 
go  down  town  and  buy  a  gown  ready 
to  wear  and  almost  as  attractive  as 
though    it    had    been    designed    espe- 
cially for  the  maid  and  the  occasion. 
That   was    a   terrible   set   of   circum- 
stances for  any  girl  to  face.    Is  there 
ever   any   gown    in   anv    girl's 
robe,  be  it  ever  so  elaborate,  that  is 
quite  good  enough  for  this  auspicious 
occasion?     One   thing  that   saved  the 
day    for    Mary    was    that    her    sister, 
Mrs.  William  Wallace,  had  been  mar- 
ried  a   very    short    time   before    in   a 
beautiful  brocaded  satin  of  the  quality 
which  has  long  since  been  placed  with 
the   other    relics    of   "the      dear      olc* 
days."      It   was   made   in   the   volum- 
inous stvle  of  the  day  and  fitted  Man' 
beautifully.      It    was    In    this    dress   at 
;.>ek    In    the    evening    of   the 
same   day   that   the    preparations   for 
the  event  were  begun,  that  she  stood 
up   before   Rev.   Charles   Dresser,   the 
first  Episcopal  rector  ever  in  Spring- 
field,   and    became    the    bride    of   the 
obscure  young  lawyer  who  was  later 
to  have  such   a  clorious   career. 


building,  before  the  old  fireplace.  On 
the  mantle  stood  a  sot  of  beautiful 
astral  lamps  which  burned  sperm  oil. 
They  were  lighted  for  this  occasion. 
The  set  consists  of  two  small  side- 
lamps,  which  banc;  suspended,  from 
a  metal  frame,  and  the  center  lamp, 
about  with  a  beautiful  etched  glass 
shade.  The  bridesmaid  and  the  best 
man  were  Miss  Julia  Jayne,  sister 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  Jayne.  and 
James  Matheny  father  of  Robert,  Lee. 
and  the  late  James  Matheny.  It  is 
said  by  members  of  the  family  that 
it  had  always  been  Mary's  ambition 
,,nd  dream  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  but 
then  what  girl  doesn't  have  Just  such 
dreams? 


Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown 


The  Wedding  Supper. 
After  the  ceremony  was  performed 
a  wedding  dinner  was  served  to  the 
friends   and   relatives    who   had    been 
hastilv  summoned  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding. It  was  all  that  any  bride  could 
desire.     It  was  served  at  a  long  table 
covered    with    beautiful    white    linen, 
just  a  little  finer  and  more  beautiful 
than  anyone  else  in  that  part  of  the 
country     possessed     because     it     had 
once  been  the  property  of  the  Spai 
Ish  ambassador  to  this  country.     The  i 
center  of   the    cloth    contained     two  | 
turtle  doves  which  made  it  very  ap-  | 
propriate  to  the  occasion,  which  gave 
it  its  historical  value  and  caused  its 
preservation.     The  dinner  ended  with  I 
the  serving   of  the  large  warm  wed- 
ding  cake   which    during    the     meal 
rested  In  state  on  the  beautiful  ma- 
hogany   sideboard    which      was     the 
property  of  the  host's  father  when  he 
was  territorial  governor  of  Illinois. 

One  little  story  which  is  told  in 
whispers  and  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  only  the  skirt  of  the  won- 
derful wedding  gown  is  preserved,  is 
that  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  during  the 
excitement   of   the   evening   spilled  a 

ip  of  coffee  on  her  sister's  dress 
and  stained  it. 

A  short  time  after  they  were  mar- 
ried Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  went  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  to  visit  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's father,  who  afterwards  wrote 
to  Njnian  Edwards,  his  son-in-law, 
that  he  'was  charmed  with  Lincoln 
and  I  only  hope  that  Mary  will  make 
as  good  a  wife  as  she  has  a  husband." 

The  skirt  of  the  wedding  gown  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Patteson,  who  is  a  grand-daughter 
of  Mrs.  William  Wallace,  the  bride 
horn  the  gown  was  designed. 
The  old  Sheffield  plate  cake  server 
and  the  mahogany  sideboard  with  its 
carved  claw  feet,  the  old  sperm  oil 
lamps  and  tho  tablecloth  are  at  the 
Lincoln  homestead. 


The  service  was  read  in  the  parlor 
of  the  home  of  Ninlan  W.  Edwards, 
which  stood  until  a  short  time  n*o 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Centennial 


Btfown,   Mrs.   Myriam  Carlinville,    111. 

hostess   to  L. 

Miner  Hostess  of 

Lincoln  Denounces 
|wt  .Confederate  Vets  i 

y—yvo^*^  (By   Un)tc(1  press) 

Hlintln&ton,  W.  Va.,  June  23.— Mrs. 
Myriam  Brown,  90,  many  times  host- 
ess to  Abraham  Lincoln,  today  struck 
back  at  the  former  president's  critics. 

Mrs.  Brown  characterized  the  Con- 
federate Veterans,  who  in  convention 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  Civil  war  upon  Lin- 
coln, as  "liars,  pure  and   simple." 

•\NTobody  could  have  criticised  Lin- 
coln when  I  knew  him  and  that  was 
for  many  years.  He  visited  often  at 
my  home  in  Carlinville,  111.,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown.     "We  called  him  'Uncle  Abe.'" 

Mrs.  Brown  declared  "such  irrever- 
ence on  the  part  of  mature  men  j 
should  be  severely  punished." 


• 


3rowne ,  hB^  A. 
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ABEAHAM  LINCOLN, 


I  My  first  personal  recollections  of  Abraham 
}  I  Lincoln  began  in  July,  1861,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  "First  Bull  Run."  It  was  at  the 
.weekly  Presidential  reception.  The  great 
stream  of  people  passed  \\  here  the  President 
stood,  and  he  took  each  rapidly  by  the  hand, 
generally  without  remarks  from  either  party. 
The  ceremony  would  have  been  endless  if  it 
had  not  been  expeditious.  To  make  it  more 
so,  the  President  seemed  to  draw  his  visitors 
past  him,  or,  as  one  of  our  party  expressed 
it,  "clawed  them  along."  1  distinctly  re- 
member the  clawing  action,  and  regarded  it 
quite  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

September  following-  the  100th  P.  V.  lay 
encamped  on  Kalorama  Beights.  The  82d 
P.  V.  lay  also  near  Washington.  The  chap- 
lain of  the  82d,  Rev.  Kohl.  Wm.  Oliver,  once 
of  this  count}-,  now  of  Kearney,  Nebraska, 
who  has  been  a  dear  and  lifelong  friend  of 
mine,  proposed  we  should  \  tsit  the  President 
That  visit  formed  my  principal  opportunity 
to  study  for  myself  the  personality  of  the 
man  who,  1  think,  was  the  most  important 
character  of  his  century  in  any  land,  and 
destined  to  exert  a  wider  and  more  lasting 
influence  than  any  other  of  his  time,  in  his 
country  and  the  world. 

After  some  delay  and  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  we  could  sec  the  President,  we 
found  ourselves  at  last  in  t  he  Executive  Cham- 
ber, the  head  of  the  nation  seated  at  a  desk, 
and  thirty  or  forty  people  occupying  chairs 
around  the  room,  waiting  for  their  respective 
audiences.  The  apartment  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  somewhat  neglected  public  office. 
On  a  later- visit,  when  I  had  less  opportunity 
to  see  its  occupant,  I  saw  more  of  this  feature 
of  the  room,  and  remember  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  lack  of  tidiness  a  plas- 
ter bust  stood  on  the  mantle-piece,  which 
some  vandal  had  ornamented  with  an  etching 
of  a  mustache  on  the  upper  lip.  The  great 
man's  mind  was  on  other  things  than  the 
niceties  of  his  immediate  surroundings, 
which  he  probably  never  noticed.  In  nearly 
all  the  instances  of  the  next  hour  of  our 
study  of  the  President,  the  visitors  were  ap- 
plicants for  favors,  which  they  presumed  lie 
could  grant.  The  plainness,  simplicity,  frank- 
ness, kindliness  ami  patience,  with  which  he 
listened  to  their  applications,  some  of  which 
were  quite  unreasonable,  was  interesting  to 
witness. 

Many  of  the  applicants  were  ladies.  One 
of  them,  evidently,  I  should  say,  of  high 
Christian  excellence  and  modesty,  wished 
her  brother  released  from  arrest.  It  appeared 
the  brother  was  a  judge  (whose  name  I 
have  forgotten)  and  resided  in  Charlestown, 
Va.  It  is  likely  he  was  the  judge  that  sen- 
tenced John  Brown.  Gen.  Banks  was  in 
command  of  that  military  department,  and 
had  placed  him  under  arrest  for  alleged 
communication  with  the  rebel  military  au- 
thorities, and  being  thus  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  Union  forces.  Such  was  her  statement, 
'  brought  out  in  answer  to  the  President's 
I  questions.  But  she  asserted  the  charges 
were  untrue.  "My  brother,"  said  she,  "is 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  in  all  aese  trou- 
bles he  has,  I  am  sure,  been  strictly  neutral, 
and  taken  sides  with  neither  party."  "Mad- 
am," said  he,  very  kindly,  "1  do  not  see  how 
your  brother  can  be  as  good  a  man  as  you 
say  he  is,  and  be  neutral  in  such  a  struggle." 


He  then  said,  "The  generals,  think  perhaps, 
that  I  interfere  too  much  with  their  business, 
and  that  they  can  manage  the  affairs  of  their 
departments  better  than  I  can  for  th'.'m.  Hut 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do  ;  I  will  write  to 
General  Banks  asking  him  to  consider  the 
case"  ;  and  taking  down  a  large  card  from 
a  pigeon-hole  above  his  desk  he  wrote;  and 
I  could  observe  the  grave  sincerity  of  his 
face  and  the  movement  of  his  lips,  as  if  he 
were  spelling  the  words  like  a  schoolboy  as 
he  wrote,  and.  having  completed  his  writing 
he  read  it : 

"If  Gen.  Banks  will  deem  it  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  interests  of  the  public  service  to 

release  from  arrest  Judge  ,   it  will   be 

agreeable  to  me.  A.  Lincoln." 

He  bowed  kindly,  and  she  thanked  him 
and  withdrew.  Another  lady  took  the  chair. 
"Madam,"  said  ho  in  the  same  kindly  man- 
ner, "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  She  had 
come  to  ask  him  to  appoint  her  son  to  be  a 
cadet  at  West  Point. 

He  explained  :  "The  appointment  of  cadets 
is  made  by  the  Congressmen  of  the  respective 
districts.  The  President,  however,  has  the 
power  to  appoint  fifteen  each  year,  called  ca- 
dets at  large.  Thes-  appointments  are  made 
in  the  spring,  and  are  usually  made  by  the 
incoming  President;  but  I  learn  that  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Buchanan,  before  he  went 
out  saved  me  that  trouble  by  making  these 
appointments    himself.      I  cab   make  none 


therefore  at  present,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
can  do.  I  can  put  your  son's  name  down 
for  next  year,  but  I  must  candidly  tell  you 
there  are  57  names  down  ahead  of  him' 
already."  Whether  the  lady  accepted  this 
chance  is  not  now  remembered.  Another 
mother  whose  son  was  a  naval  cadet  at  New- 
port wanted  the  President  to  put  her  son's 
name  higher  on  the  list  of  students  of  his 
class  than  where  his  recitations  and  exami- 
nations had  assigned  him,  which  was  near 
the  foot  of  t,ue  roll.  It  was  an  absurd  show 
of  human  i.ature,  and  the  President's  treat- 
ment of  the  case  was  in  the  same  just,  kindly 
and  prompt  manner.  When  one  by  one  all 
had  had  their  interviews  and  withdrawn  but 
a  few,  the  President  looked  at  those  that  re- 
mained at.d  asked  the  ladies  to  come  forward 
first.  As  they  declined,  Ave  wont  together 
and  introduced  ourselves  as  chaplains  con- 
nected with  regiments  camped  on  the  heights; 
we  had  come  desiring  the  honor  to  see  the 
President  and  take  his  hand  with  no  other 
favor  to  ask.  The  visit  was  cordially  accept- 
ed, and  we  made  it  brief.  That  one  hour 
made  me  feel  as  though  I  had  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Lincoln  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  had.  I  prize  it  as  of  great 
value  in  connection  with  all  the  great  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  war  and  the  country 
since  then. 

Later,  after  the  battle  ot  Antietam,  about 
Oct.  ti,  isij-j,  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  again.  Under 
General  McClellan  the  army  had  be  reorgan- 
ized, recruited,  and  brought  up  to  a  high 
grade  of  equipment.  It  was  a  magnificent 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
President  came  up  from  Washington  to  see 
it,  and  a  grand  review  was  held.  It  took 
hours  for  the  Presidential  party,  riding  at  a 
gallop  past  the  front  of  each  brigade  and  di- 
\  ision  drawn  up  in  line,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
great  host.  We  knew  when  they  were  com- 
ing near  us,  and  at  last,  when  our  turn  came, 
they  rode  swiftly  by  in  front  of  our  line  and 
received  our  salute.  At  one  side  of  the  Presi- 
dent rode  McClellan,  a  soldierly  figure  ; 


the  other,  with  his  fine  presence,  rode  Burn- 
side,  and  behind  came  Wilcox  and  others, 
followed  by  the  staff  of  each,  and  a  long 
mounted  escort.  Each  officer  and  man  in 
all  that  uiny  was  dressed  in  his  best,  and. 
every  gun  and  sword  and  musket  polished 
to  its  brightest.  The  great  generals  were 
worth  seeing  in  their  elegant  uniforms,  I 
mounted  finely,  and  with  burnished  swords 
clanking  at  their  sides.  The  President  was 
the  plainest  man  of  all  those  thousands.  He 
was  splendidly  mounted,  but  he  looked  like 
a  country  parson  in  his  suit  of  citizen's  black 
broadcloth,  with  a  stove-pipe  hat  upon  his 
head,  and  his  legs,  which  were  long,  dangling 
low  in  his  stirrups.  Yet  there  he  was,  ob- 
served of  all  eyes,  the  foremost  man  in  all 
the  nation,  the  oommander-in-chief  of  all 
those  grand  officers,  those  splendid  batal- 
lions,  and  of  all  the  other  armies  and  navies 
of  the  country — a  position  lofty  enough  to 
satisfy  the  wildest  ambition,  and  yet,  I  think, 
so  mastered  and  controlled  in  him  by  higher 
motives  of  duty  that  no  man  on  that  field,  or 
the  nation  at  large,  had  sunk  self  more  com- 
pletely out  of  sight  for  the  country's  safety 
in  its  tremendous  struggle  for  life  than  he. 
It  was  an  illustration  of  moral  grandeur  and 
mightier  forces  not  patent  to  the  eye,  such 
as  might  afford  an  elevating  subject  of 
thought  to  every  man  who  loves  his  ooun- 
try. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1864,  I  had  the 
honor  again  of  an  interview  with  the  Presi-  . 
dent.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  by 
a  convention  of  the  National  Reform  Asso- 
ciation to  wait  upon  him  and  represent  the 
objects  and  aims  of  that  Association,  to  pre- 
serve by  constitutional  enactment  the  Chris- 
tian features  of  our  institutions  and  laws  ; 
and  the  President,  in  his  state  papers,  had  so 
often  given  expression  to  the  religious  hope 
and  trust  of  the  great  Christian  heart  of  the 
people  hi  this  time  of  trial,  that  this  deputa- 
tion seemed  opportune.  Mr.  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed an  hour  to  receive  our  committee, 
and  we  were  severally  introduced  to  him  by 
Mr.  Sutherland,  the  chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Dr.  Mcllvaine,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  read  our  address,  and  the  Presi- 
dent briefly  responded,  stating  that  he  would 
take  the  subject,  under  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, into  respectful  consideration. 

At  this  time  the  burthen  of  almost  three 
years  of  tremendous  responsibility  of  the  war 
seemed  to  press  upon  him.  His  manner  was 
even  more  serious,  and  his  strength  seemed 
to  have  been  much  worn  ;  but  the  same  earn 
estness  of  purpose  to  bear  all  his  responsibii- 
ties  was  .conspicuous,  and  would  have  im- 
pressed any  candid  observer. 

This  was  the  last  time  I  met  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Only  a  little  over  fourteen  months  later  lie 
was  dead.  His  character  and  life  are  now 
part  of  the  history  of  the  world.     J  \  iew  him 

as  manifestly  a  special  providence  of  God  for 
a  great  emergency.  His  training  from  his 
childhood  up  fitted  him  for  it.  It  developed 
his  thinking  powers;  it  made  him  his  own 
teacher.  The  few  books  he  possessed  in 
youth — chiefly  the  Bible  and  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress— fed  his  spiritual  instincts, 
which  were  of  a  high  order,  and  these  and 
Burns'  poems,  and,  afterward,  Shakespeare, 
trained  him  farther  to  vigorous  thinking  and 
felicity  of  expression.  He  taught  himself 
geometry,  and  learned  from  Euclid  what 
"  demonstration  "  meant.  He  learned  it 
practically.     No  public 


things  more  clearly,  or  stated  them  more 
simply  to  the  understanding  ot  others.  It 
was  not  intellectually  only  that  he  was 
strong.  His  perceptions  of  right  were 
stronger  still.  lie  took  the  whole  realm  of 
duty  into  view,  including  the  subjection  of 
President  and  country  to  God  himself.  He 
had  but  one  thing  to  do  :  right  was  right, 
and  must  be  done,  and  thus  ho  never  ques- 
tioned as  to  principles ;  these  were  settled 
'ong  ago;  the  only  question  was  as  to  means. 

Withal,  he  was,  in  the  simplicity  and  kind- 
liness of  his  great  nature,  a  wonder  Ail  reflec- 
tion of  the  best  type  of  the  democratic  repub- 
lican character  of  the  people  at  large.  Singu- 
lar, too,  that  while  other  men  of  his  time  had 
grown  into  national  eminence  before  him, 
God  had  held  this  man  back  till  the  emer- 
gency came.  He  had  fitted  him  in  private 
for  the  work  before  him  on  a  lofty  stage  of 
action,  wherein  he  was  to  be  farther  devel- 
oped as  new  trials  drew  upon  his  stores  of 
reserved  power.  And  so  when  the  hour  had 
come  the  man  appeared — the  one  man,  as  I 
think,  preeminently  qualified  to  bring  the 
nation  through,  under  God,  to  peace  and 
safety.  So  he  will  appear  to  posterity  the 
truest  and  best  representative  of  his  coun- 
try's true  virtue  and  glory. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 


BROWN,   WILLIAM  P. 


COACHMANFOR 
LINCOLN  ALIVE 

Lives  in  Michigan,  Happy 

in  His  Memories  of 

Former  President 

—  f*M- 

RAVENNA,  Mich.,  Sept.  14  (UP)  — 
Serene  and  happy  with  memories  of  his 
service  as  coachman  for  former  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,-  William  P. 
Brown,  a  93-year-old  Negro,  has  lived 
with  his  aged  wife  in  a  modest  cottage 
near  here  for  over  25  years. 

Brown,  a  civil  war  veteran,  is  believed 
to  be  the  last  man  living  to  have  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

To  the  hundreds  of  visitors  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  who  seek  out 
his  cottage,  Brown  is  always  willing  anr 
happy  to'  relate  his  experiences. 

Born  in  1838  at  Lockport,  111.,  Brc 
enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  ci 
war.  He  survived  13  battles,  with  o' 
one  wound. 

Brown  paved  the  way  for  his  late 
stewardship  with  the  President  when 
Lincoln  passed  through  Bloomington 
during  the  war.     Charles   E.   Boyer,  t 


banker,  jokingly  bet  Brown  a  new  suit 
that  he  couldn't  shake  hands  with  tha 
President.  When  Lincoln's  coach  drew 
abreast,  Brown  ran  up  to  it.  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  which  J.v»  ^resident 
clasped  cordially,  >^^L     " 


BROWNS^  JuxiIUS  H2BBI 


GENIUS  OF  LINCOLN. 

*    STRIKING     EXAMPLE    OF    HIS    RE- 
MARKABLE  POWTR. 


How  Junius  Henri  Browne  Was  Charmed 
by  His  Sincerity  and  Perfect  Fairness. 
His  Persuasiveness  on  the  Political  nos- 
trum— Effect  of  His  Speech. 

[Copyright,  1895,  by  American  Press  Associa- 

The  first  time  I  saw  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  impression '  he  made  upon 
me  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  in  the 
days  of  my  early  youth,  just  before  the 
civil  war,  when  I  had  already  been  im- 
pelled by  some  unknown  though  ad- 
verse influence  to  enter  journalism  in  a 
southwestom  city  on  the  border. 

Lincoln  had  very  recently  emerged 
from  comparative  obscurity  into  nation- 
al reputation  through  his  memorable 
canvass  in  Illinois  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  the  United  States  senator- 
ship  and  had  been  defeated.  He  visited 
the  city  where  I  then  lived  as  a  pro- 
spective candidate  for  the  presidency 
and  had  been  announced  to  speak  on  the 
issue3  of  the  forthcoming  campaign,  the 
long  deferred  struggle  between  freedom 
and  slavery.  Tht9  public  was  eager  to 
hear  him,  for  it  had  read  his  famous 
debates  with  Douglas  as  reported  by  the 
press,  and  he  had  inconsequence  an  im- 
mense open  air  audience.  The  reporter 
who  had  been  assigned  to  the  meeting 
failed  at  the  last  moment  to  appear,  and 
I  went  in  his  place  rather  reluctantly,  I 
admit,  for  I  cherished  a  most  violent 
prejudice  against  the  man  on  whom  I 
had  never  laid  eyes.  Like  Charles  Lambk 
I  had  damned  him  at  a  venture. 

The  cause  of  the  prejudice  was  that, 
though  a  native  New  Yorker,  I  had  been 
reared  in  the  southwest.  I  had  had 
southern  boys  as  chums .  at  college,  I 
had  been  much  in  the  cotton  states,  and 
I  was  the  son  of  a  strong  Whig.  The 
Whig  party  had  always  favored  and 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  south  (they 
well  deserved  the  name  dough  faces), 
and  I  had  been  bred  in  my  father's  po- 
litical school,  which  as  a  boy  I  had  ac- 
cepted unhesitatingly.  The  very  name 
of  abolitionism  was  detestable  to  me. 

I  had  a  place  very  near  Lincoln  on 
the  balcony  from  which  he  spoke, 
though  expecting  to  give  only  an  ab- 
stract of  his  address,  for  the  newspaper 
I  represented  was  opposed  to  him  and 
his  convictions.  He  more  than  realized 
my  anticipations.  He  was,  I  thought, 
the  ugliest,  most  awkward,  most  com- 
mon looking  man  I  had  ever  seen.  To 
imagine  him  president  of  the  republic 
almost  made  me  shiver.  The  first  words 
he  might  speak  would,  I  felt  sure,  repel 
me  even  more  than  his  personal  appear- 
ance had. 

That  long,  lank,  disjointed  figure, 
half  leaning  on  the  iron  railing,  that 
I  sallow,  angular,  unsyminetrical  face, 
j  those  few  clumsy  gestures  still  live  in 
my  memory.  So  does  his  voice,  which, 
when  ho  opened  his  lips,  had  a  rather 
strident,  uncultured  sound.  It  was 
strong,    penetrating,    particularly    car- 


nest,  honest,  persuasive.  And  this  ear- 
nestness and  honssty  made  mo  forget 
its  rusticity  of  accent  and  intonation.  It 
contained,  too,  a  note  of  sadness,  which 
corresponded  to  the  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  his  deep,  luminous,  significant, 
impressionable  eyes. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  intent  listen- 
ing, which  his  perfect  simplicity  and 
earnestness  commanded,  I  began  to  for- 
get his  manner  in  4sis  matter.  I  lost 
sight  of  his  appearance  as  he  uttered 
his  undoubted  convictions.  Nobody  who 
heard  him  could  have  questioned  for  a 
moment  his  absolute  sincerity,  the  com- 
plete  truthfulness  of  the  man.  He  was 
the  very  embodim'ent  of  candor,  benevo- 
lence, uprightness.  His  whole  nature 
seemed  to  be  animated  with  the  highest 
purpose,  the  purest  of  motives. 

Lincoln's  subject  was,  of  course, 
"Slavery,"  the  one,  the  absorbing  ques- 
tion of  the  time.  He  treated  it  in  the 
calmest,  fairest,  most  unimpassioned 
manner,  though  the  habit  of  the  day, 
both  north  and  south,  was  to  look  at  it 
altogether  sectionally  and  to  discuss  it 
for  the  most  part  with  ardent  bias  and 
temper. 
;  He  pointed  out  clearly,  as  I  remember, 
the  danger  of  slavery  to  the  whole  coun- 
try; that  slavery  was  as  inconsistent 
with  freedom  in  the  north  as  it  was 
with  freedom  at  home.  Whatever 
slavery  might  be  morally,  and  he  de- 
clined then  to  debate  its  moral  aspect,, 
its  political  aspects  at  such  a  crisis  were 
more  importaut,  were  vital  indeed,  to 
the  preservation  of  the  nation.  He  would 
give  to  the  south  every  constitutional 
right,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  north  also  had  rights,  and  that  it 
could  not  endure  continued  encroach- 
ments, which,  a  few  years  before,  had 
never  been  put  forward  or  even 
imagined,  without  losing  its  independ- 
ence and  seli  respect.  The  two  systems 
of  slave  labo1*  and  free  labor,  he  did  not 
believe,  could  much  longer  coexist. 

This  was,  I  think,  the  substance  of  his 
speech,  but  it  gives  no  idea  of  its  im- 
partial character,  to  which  even  a  Caro- 
linian fire  eater  could  hardly  have  taken 
exception.  It  contained  not  one  rhetor- 
ical phrase.  It  was  all  re;ison,  practical- 
ity, common  sense,  but  intensely  in- 
teresting. The  speaker  plainly  was  not  an 
orator  in  the  usual  sense,  and  yet  his 
effort  was  the  sum  of  all  oratory.  It  was 
wholly  convincing,  wholly  unanswer- 
able, and  the  vast  assembly  must  have 
so  regarded  it.  Tho  enthusiasm  at  the 
close  was  immense.  A  new  order  of 
politician,  the  coming  man,  had  clearly 
been  revealed. 

1  in  common  with  many  others  step- 
ped forward  to  grasp  his  hand.  He  had 
won  me  over  completely.  From  that 
hour  to  his  death  I  was  his  profound 
admirer,  aud  I  revere  his  memory  today 
as  the  greatest  of  all  Americans.  It  may 
seem  nothing  to  conquer  the  passionate 
prejudice  of  a  bumptious  boy  barely  out 
of  his  teens.  But  it  is  the  strongest 
prejudice  that  can  be  cherished  and  can 
be  conquered  only  by  a  combination  of 
the  rarest  power  and  the  loftiest  genius, 
such  as  belonged  indisputably  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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he  people  of  the  country.  The 
hat  time  was  moving  toward 
the  great  rebellion.  The  Union 
been  victorious  ami  the  last 
ie  great  national  tragedy  were 
?d.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  pres- 
cient of  the  United  states  even  as  Will- 
iam McKinley,  then  a  major  in  the  union 
irmy,  is  president.     Lincoln  had  given  his 
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Union,  to  bring  the  rebellious  states  back 
into  the  sisterhood  which  forms  the  na- 
tion. His  course  today  is  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  best  measure  of  statesmanship  ' 
the  United  States  ever  had.  The  very  fact  ' 
that  the  democratic  leaders  of  today  are 
disposed  to  quote  from  his  speeches  in  sup- 
port of  their  own  cause  demonstrates  the 
merit  Lincoln  has  obtained  even  in  their 
eyes.  Yet  the  old  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  who  gave  their  best  years  and  some 
of  them  their  health  to  uphold  the  cause 
for  which  Lincoln  stood,  understand  and 
well  remember  that  Lincoln  was  abused 
by  the  copperheads  of  the  nation  at  that 
time  worse  than  William  McKinley  ever 
has  been  abused.  Then  it  was  charged 
that  Lincoln  was  guilty  of  imperialism  of 
the  most  advanced  type.  Then  it  was 
charged  that  he  was  even  to  be  a  king 
and  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army 
were  ready  to  support  him  in  the  estab-  j 
lishment  of  a  kingdom.  '"Lincoln's  hire- 
lings" was  the  name  applied  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Union.  "Lincoln's  slaves"  < 
was  the  endearing  term  applied  to  the  men 
whose  support  the  democratic  party  now  is 
seeking  in  its  onslaught  upon  the  present 
administration  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  upholding  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  American  people  even  as 
Lincoln  would  have  upheld  it  and  as  the 
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history.  It  bothered  the  people  of  ine 
United  States  in  the  reconstruction  period 
and  bothered  them  when  reconstruction 
was  not  promptly  effected.  It  demanded 
gold  and  silver  money  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  it  and  when  it  was  se- 
cured the  party  demanded  greenbacks.  It 
fought   the   government '  for    not     having 
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on   hand   l 
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final 


c  of  the  United 
States  in  the  four  years  of  1892  to  1896 
are  too  well  remembered  to  be  lost  in  the 
campaign  of  this  year.  The  demoerr -y  of 
the  country  urged  free  silver  as  the  in- 
dustrial salvation  of  the  nation  four  years 
ago  and  now  that  prosperity  has  come 
without  it  the  party  urges  the  people  to 
turn  against  the  administration  which  lias 
brought  prosperity  upon  the  ground  ^bat 
the  administration  is  imperialistic  and  to 
support  its  charge  it  misrepresents  Lincoln 
as  once  it  reviled  him. 

The  connection  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  the  democracy  of  the  nation  is  not 
such  that  the  party  can  well  afford  to  re- 
call it.  The  misrepresentation,  deceit, 
hate,  and  treason  which  combined  against 
the  great  emancipator  thirty-six  years  ago 
'  are  combined  against  the  later  day  admin- 
istration which  comes  thirty  years  and 
more  after  its  work  is  done.  Abranam. 
Lincoln  would  have  acted  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
even  as  William  McKinley  has  acted.  The 
American  people  would  have  support^ 
neither  in  any  other  policy. 


ing    fortune   it   urged   tariff 


Brown,  Kendrick 


Washington  -  White  House  -  interview 


THE  JJES  JlOliSES  JtfEGJLSTER: 


Ames  Veteran  Met  Eman- 
cipator Under  Most  Un- 
conventional C  i  r  c  u  m- 
stances. 

Capt.  Kendrick  W.  Brown  of 
Ames,  is  known  to  the  whole  coun- 
tryside thereabouts  as  "the  man 
who  called  on  Lincoln  at  7:30 
o'clock   in  the  morning." 

"I  first  met  President  Lincoln  in 
1861,  when  I  was  an  18-year-old 
lad,"  relates  Captain  Brown.  "My 
chum  and  I  had  entered  the  army 
not  long  before.  We  were  afraid 
the  war  would  end  without  our 
having  seen  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  So  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  we  made 
bold  to  call  on  him. 

"We  were  both  country  boys  and 
knew  little  of  social  amenities,  as 
is  shown  by  our  calling  at  the 
presidential  mansion  at  7:30  one 
morning.  As  we  walked  along, 
half  fearfully,  half  hopefully,  to 
our  great  relief  we  beheld  the 
great  executive  walking  along  on 
the  lawn.  He  noticed  the  two 
blue  clad  soldiers  and  immediately 
turned  and  came  in  our  direction. 

"  'Good  morning,  boys,'  he  said. 
'Can  I  do  anything  for  you  this 
morning?' 

"  'Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,'  I  replied. 
'You  can  shake  hands  with  us,  if 
you  will.  We  wanted  to  have  it 
said  of  us  that  we  had  shaken  hands 
with  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  that's  all  the  business 
we've  got  with  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.' 

"President  Lincoln  extended  his 
hands,  and  I  got  the  right  one.  As 
he  held  my  hand  in  his  firm,  friend- 
ly grasp  he  said  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes: 

"  'Boys,  I'm  glad  to  shake  hands 
with  you.     In  fact,  I'm  glad  to  see 


anybody  that  hasn't  any  more  busi-  ' 
ness  with  me  than  that.' 

"At  this  moment  a  messenger 
with  the  words  'war  department' 
on  his  cap  approached,  saluted,  and 
handed  the  president  an  official 
looking  envelope.  President  Lin- 
coln took  it,  seated  himself  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  White  House  and 
read  the  brief  message.  He  was.  a 
picturesque  figure  as  he  sat  there 
with  his  long  legs  doubled  up  in'  or- 
der that  he  might  use  his  knei 
a  writing  desk. 

"After  the  word  'approved'  he 
wrote  his  signature,  'A.  Lincoln.' 
He  folded  the  paper,  put  it  into  th< 
envelope  and  handed  it  to  the  mes- 
senger with  these  words:  'One: 
more  poor  soul  made  happy.'  After) 
a  few  commonplace  expressions  my 
chum  and  I  went  away,  but  we  car- 
ried with  us  a  memory  that  will 
linger  with  us  as  long  as  we  live."! 

Captain  Brown  was  in  the  armv 
from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bulll 
Run  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

"I  was  in  twenty-five  battles, 
some  serious,  some  trifling,  many 
appalling,"  said  the  old  veteran. 

"Until  the  last  battle  I  was  never 
even  scratched,  but  I  was  always 
frightened  almost  to  death.  I  never 


went  into  a  battle  without  being 
more  frightened  than  I  was  in  the 
battle  before  it. 

"On  Sunday,  April  2,  1865,  we 
were  charging  Fort  Hell  just  out 
of  Petersburg.  As  we  were  making 
the  last  charge  my  colorbearer  was 
shot.  I  knew  that  as  the  officer 
In  charge,  I  would  be  a  coward  if  I 
did  not  pick  up  the  colors.  I  seized 
and  carried  them  into  the  fort.  I  ' 
was  hit  five  times  andj;he  staff  was 
shattered  in  my  hands.  But  we 
captured  the  fort,  and  early  next 
morning  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  floating  over  several  principal 
buildings.  Although  I  shall  carry 
the  marks  of  my  wounds  to  the 
grave,  they  did  not  have  the  best 
of  me  for  long.  One  week  after 
the  capture  of  Port  Hell  I  was  wit- 
ness to  the  meeting  of  General 
Grant  and  General  Lee,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  interview  in  the  Mc- 
Lean house  at  Appomattox  court 
house." 

For  over  forty  years  Captain 
Brown  was  a  commercial  traveler, 
and  a  banker,  giving  his  spare  time 
to  working  in  behalf  of  prohibition. 
Now  he  has  retired  to  his  old  home 
in  Ames,  where  he  claims  to  have 
lived  longer  than  any  other  resi- 
dent  
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Browning,  Granville  Williams 


Washington  -  Presbyterian  Church 


A  MEMORY- OF  llNCOLN 

A  Boy's  Reminiscences  as  Told  by 

GRANVILLE   WILLIAMS   BROWNING 

to  Betty  Browning. 

THE  civil  war  burst  like  a  bombshell  in  our 
family,   splitting   it   into   two   camps.      Some 
of   us   remembered   that   we   were   the   Ken- 
tucky  branch   of  the   Marshall   family— and, 
indeed,  being  southerners,  we  were  never  permitted 
to    forget    that    Chief    Justice    Marshall    was    my 
|  mother's    great-uncle— and    remained    true    to    the 
I  Federalist  and  Whig  traditions  and  to  the  Union. 
But  most  of  the  young  bloods  and  fighting  men, 
and  chief  among  the  latter  my  great-uncle,  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  hastened  to  join  the  confederate' 
forces  in   defense  of  southern   rights. 

My  father  declared  for  the  Union  and  want 
to  join  the  army,  but  my  mother  begged  him  r 
to  right  in  an  army  against  her  uncle  and  cousii 
Consequently  he  volunteered  his  services  in  t 
administration  end  of  the  army  and  was  made 
quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 

When  my  father  took  up  his  new  duties 
moved  from  Kentucky  to  Washington  and  bought 
a  house  on  Giesboro  point,  just  south  of  the  capi-i 
tal  on  the  Potomac.  Many  of  the  Union  ships  la; 
at  anchor  below  the  house  at  one  time  or  another 
and  I  remember  particularly  the  Monitor,  our  firs 
ironclad,  and  the  sensation'  its  peculiar  appea 
ance  produced. 

The  first  time  I  ever 
He  attended  the  First 
standing,    and    his    fam 


I  In-, 


1  frc 
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E  the  pew 
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all  through  th. 

From  where  I  sat  I  could  easily  see  his  head, 
with  its  rough  lock  of  hair  and  large-nosed,  benign 
profile.  My  mother  pointed  him  out  in  a  whisper, 
but  of  course  1  already  knew  him  from  the  many' 
drawings  and  cartoons  I  had  seen.  All  through 
the  service  I  watched  him— I'm  afraid  I  didn't 
hear  much  of  what  the   preacher  said. 

Outside  the  church  a  crowd  always  waited  to 
see  him,  many  of  them  poor  women  who  had 
come  from  afar  to  ask  him  for  something.  He 
would  shake  their  hands  and  hear  them  out,  or  ask 
them  to  come  to  his  office  and  see  him. 

Probably  the  sight  of  his  unfailing  kindliness 
Sunday  after  Sunday  was  responsible  for  my  sister 
Lizzie's  bold  act,  which  we  felt  nearly  disgraced 
As  Mr.  Lincoln  was  coming  down  the  aisle- 
Lizzie  suddenly  stepped  from  our  pew  in  front  of 
l  and,  holding  put  her  hand,  said  in  a  clear 
tone,  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Lincoln!  "  While  our 
family  stood  rooted  in  horror  Lincoln  stopped  and 
looked  down  at  her,  then  abruptly  bent  and  took 
ier  hand  and  said  with  his  smile,  "  Good  morning, 
my  dear!"  After  that  even  my  mother  could  not 
be  harsh  with  her. 

I  cannot  remember  much  of  the  progress  of 
the  war,  although  I  read  the  papers  daily,  but  1 
do  recall  the  effect  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
created  in  the  spring  of  18G2.  There  was  not  only 
the  shock  of  the  death  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
my  mother's  uncle,  but  the  confederate  sympa- 
thizers of  the  household  had  to  face  the  prospect 
1  of  even  grader  disasters  following  the  failure  of 
the   confederate  offensive. 

|  The  most  important  event  of  the  war  years 
came  for  Lizzie  and  me  in  the  winter  of  '63,  when 
my  mother  was  invited  to  bring  us  to  the  White 
House  for  tea.  My  mother  was  a  semi-invalid  and 
could  not  attend  large  functions,  and  this  invita- 
tion had  come  through  Orville  H.  Browning,  my 
father's   first   cousin,   who   was   senator  from'  Illi- 

|  nois  and  an  old  friend  of  Lincoln's. 


Lizzie  and  I  were  dressed  in  our  best  for  the  g  J 
occasion,  and  a  stiff  "  best  "  it  would  seem'  now,  to  5 
for  Lizzie  had  skirts  as  long  and  full  as  her  moth-  « 
er's,  and  I  wore  trousers  and  a  stiff  shirt.  Even  >  \ 
the  Negro  lad  who  helped  us  into  the  carriage  «  ; 
seemed  impressed  with  our  new  importance,  for  3  ; 
he  never  so  much  as  grinned  at  us.  °  x 

The  climax  of  the  drive  came  when  our  coach-  "g  I 
man  drove  his  chestnuts  up  the  driveway  of  theg  " 
White  House,  past  the  sentries  who  challenged  us  *-  i 
at  the  gate,  and  deposited  us  among  other  sentries  ?  ^ 
at  the  door.  Once  inside,  past  the  guard,  we  \ 
found  the  simplest  of  teas,  with  only  ourselves  a 
and  the  wives  of  two  officials.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  ^  ? 
much  smaller  than  her  husband;  she  spoke  withju  5 
a  soft  voice  and  the  vivacious  little  mannerisms  %  T- 
of  a  Kentuckian.  She  was  particularly  nice  to  us'-g  a 
[children  and  urged  more  cake  upon  me,  but  I  a  t 
believe  that  I  refused  out  of  what  I  imagined  °  2 
(to  be  politeness.  c  <t 

1     Just   as   we   were  leaving  the  door  opened   and  '£  ^ 
Lincoln   came  in.     The  women  all  curtsied  and  I  g> 
hid  my  excitement  in  the  deepest  bow  I  could  mus-      c 
ter.     Mrs.  Lincoln  tried  to  make  him  have  some 
tea,  but  he  refused.     As  she  introduced  her  guests 
I  saw  how  tired  his  face  was;  then  he  was  shaking 
my  hand  and  smiling  at  me  and  I  was  looking  up 
into  his  deep-set  gray  eyes.     A  moment  later   he 
left  us  to  say  our  good-bys  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Lees  than  a  week  after  Lee's  surrender,  about 
midnight,  our  sleeping  household  was  aroused  by 
a  tremendous  knocking  at  the  door.  My  father 
went  down  U  the  door,  and  my  sister  and  I,  cow- 
ering on  the  staircase,  saw  him  open  it  to  the  men 
in   uniform   outside. 

Their  officer  asked  whether  a  man  had  been 
seen  or  heard  riding  past  the  house  and,  when  my 
father  replied  in  the  negative,  informed  us  that 
Lincoln  had  just  been  assassinated  in  Ford's  the- 
ater by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  actor,  and  that  j 
they  were  scouring  the  countryside  for  him. 

Several   times  in   the  next  two   days  companies  ! 
of   cavalry    came    up   to   the   house,    for    we    were 
on   the  old  Port  Tobacco  road,  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  most  likely  routes  for  Booth  to  have  taken. 
Then   Booth   was   trapped   in    a   barn,   and   it    was 
found  that  he  had  indeed  passed  our  house  on  the  j 
Port  Tobacco  road  that  night,  only  a  few  minutes  j 
ahead  of  his  pursuers. 

My  mother  had  been  obliged  to  stay  on  in  New 
York  through  the  funeral  and  while  the  body  lay 
in  state  in  the  capitol.  She  was  to  return  the 
last  day  before  the  cortege  left  Washington,  and 
my  father  had  jobtained  a  permit  for  us  to  view 
the   body. 

The  moment  she  -eached  Washington  we  drove 
her  to  the  capitol,  only  to  find  that  the  coffin  had  1 
been  removed  from  the  catafalque  and  was  already  | 
on  its  way  out  of  the  building.  We  followed  the 
procession  out,  and  my  father  showed  the  guard 
his  permit.  There  was  a  brief  consultation  among 
the  soldiers;  then,  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol,  the 
cavalcade  stopped.  While  a  g'reat  silence  sud- 
denly fell  on  the  crowd  the  coffin  lid  was  lifted. 
Then  a  soldier  had  picked  me  up  and  was  holding 
me  above  the  coffin. 

For  a  long  moment  I  looked  down  at  Lincoln's 
face  while  every  line  engraved  itself  in  my  mind. 
All  the  weariness  had  left  it  now,  but  there  still 
remained  the  same  infinite  benignity  it  had  worn 
in   life. 

The  trial  of  Lincoln's  assassins  probably  caused 
the  greatest  sensation  ever  occasioned  by  a  juni- 
cial  process  in  this  country.  It  was  held  on 
Arsenal   point   in   an   arsenal  no   longer   Standing; 

Into  this  fortress  my  mother  brought  my  sister 
and  me  several  times  during  the  trial  on  a  perr 
secured  by  our  cousin,  Orville  Browning.  The 
room  in  which  the  trial  was  held  was  small,  with 
only  sufficient  room  for  the  nine  conspirators,  the 
military  tribunal,  a  press  box,  and  two  benches 
not  more  than  ten  feet  long  for  spectators. 

A    smaller    room    opened   off   the    main    room,    »t 
the  door  of  which  a  guard  always  stood.     Officers 
but   from 
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where 
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was  in  the  room.  As  the  process 
attention  was  being  paid  us  we  1 
places  and  stole  toward  the  door. 


Browning,  Granville  Williams 


THEY  KNEW  LINCOLN— Granville  Williams  Brown- 
ing, now  of  1309  Astor  street,  arid  his  sister,  Lizzie,  as  they 
appeared  when  they  met  the  Emancipator  in  1863.  The 
story  is  told  on  the  editorial  page  of  today's  Tribune. 
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CHICAGO  AN  RECALLS 
TALKS  WITH  LINCOLN 


coin    brighten    the    declining    year 
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..-"J  knew  Lincoln  wen,"  says  Brueker 
from  Germany,  m  1853.    After  a  short 
time,  I  went  to  Pontlac,  where  t  1,7 
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Bruhns,  Mrs.  Allien© 


Washington  -  lived  across  from  tffrite  House 


THE  TP 


Recalls  Walks  With  Martyred  President 


No  Fear  of  War 
For  Woman  Who 
Knew  Lincoln 

'Are  you  afraid  of  war?"  M 
Lincoln  used  to  ask  me,  and  "I 
would  answer,  'I'm  not  afraid.  You 
are  here.'" 

Today,  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  and 
unfraid  as  the  nation  is  again  at 
war,  Mrs.  Alliene  Bruhns,  87,  of 
4345  Van  Dyke  St.,  told  her  recollec- 
tions of  the  Civili  war  president, 
with  whom  she  used  to  go  walking 
when  she  was  a  small  girl. 

"I  used  to  watch  for  Mr.  Lin-I 
coin  from  the  window  of  the  Ar-| 
lington  hotel  across  the  street  from 
the  White  House,"  she  said.  "My 
foster  mother  and  I  spent  a  winter 
at  the  hotel.  Our  home  was  in  St. 
Louis.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
come  down  the  White  House  steps 
with  his  bodyguard,  I  would  run  to 
meet  him,  and  he  would  lift  me  in 
his  arms  and  ask,  'How  is  my  little 
sweetheart  today?'  Or  he  would 
take  me  by  the  hand  and  go  walk- 
ing with  me. 

"His  face  was  sad  when  he  spoke 
of  war,  but  he  smiled  often  when 
he  talked  to  me.  He  was  a  very 
kindly  man." 

Mrs.  Bruhns  has  lived  in  San 
Diego  for  30  years.  She  makes  her 
home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  Chester. 


As  she  looks  at  a  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  Mrs.  Alliene  Bruhns,  87,  of  4345  Van  Dyke  st.,  recalls  her 
friendship  with  him  when  she  was  a  small  girl. 


'Lincoln  Peace'  Hope  of  Woman 
After  Seeing  Three  Wars  End 


"I've  witnessed  the  thrilling  close 
of  three  successful  wars  the  United 
States  has  waged  and  I  want  to 
see  the  speedy  and  victorious  close 
of  the  fourth  one." 

"And  then,"  thoughtfully  added 
Mrs.  James  Bryer,  of  5022  Litch- 
field rd.,  "I  would  like  to  see  the 
sort  of  peace  for  which  Abraham- 
Lincoln  longed — a  peace  based  on 
national  and  human  freedom." 
Holds  War   Medal 

Mrs.  Bryer,  justly  proud  of  her 
World  war  civilian  medal  and  cita- 
tion signed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  "in 
recognition  of  service  faithfully 
rendered  in  behalf  of  the  nation 
and  her  men  at  arms,"  is  from  a 
family  of  American  patriots  from 
the  French  and  Indian  war  down 
to  the  present  conflict. 

Her  grandfather's  name  is  one 
of  those  signed  to  the  "first  declara- 
tion of  independence,"  written  at 
Poland,  Me.,  early  in  1776,.  which, 
at  its  reading  in  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  elicited 
the  famous  warning  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  that  the  colonists  "had 
better  all  hang  together"  or  they'd 
hand  separately. 

Civil  War  Recalled 

It  is  memorialized  in  the  old 
building  in  Poland  and  a  photo- 
graphic copy  hangs  on  a  wall  at 
the  San  Diegan's  home. 


"I  was  a  child  at  Alban,  Me., 
when  the  Civil  war  ended,"  Mrs. 
Bryer  recalled.  "But  I  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  excite- 
ment when  my  mother  read  a  mes- 
sage and  grabbed  me  up  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  crying,  'The  war  is  over; 
your  father's  coming  home.' " 
Red    Cross   Instructor 

Mrs.  Bryer  lived  at  Newport,  R. 
I.,  when  the  Spanish-American  war 
ended  and  was  a  resident  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  at  the  close  of  the  "World 
war,  in  which  she  was  said  to  have 
been  the  first  woman,  not  a  grad- 
uate nurse,  to  teach  nursing  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

"Yes,  I've  been  coming  west  with 
the  wars,"  said  the  gray-haired  but 
active  San  Diegan.  "But  I  love  San 
Diego  and  I  do  not  care  to  move 
anywhere  else — nor  do  I  care  to  see 
any  more  wars." 


Sugar  is  a  sweet  problem  these 
days,  but  Puerto  Rico  is  stepping 
up  to  all-out  production  to  help 
make  up  the  shortage  caused  by  the 
Philippine  situation.  Pictures  and 
a  story  in  The  Sunday  Union's 
Feature  section  tell  how  they're  do- 
ing it. 
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